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LIGHT OF THE LAMPS SHE SAW CAPTAIN HEATHERLBIGH’S SET, WHITE FACE. 


MY LADY SHRIEKED OUT WILDLY, FOR BY THE 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


“You ought to have 
since,” 

bat I’!l make up for is 

’ your face 

what a colour 

on tip-toe to do {t; then he 

strode away 

father opened for 


n twenty minutes 
go without a sight o 
& 


Now give me 8 flower for my 


button-hole, and I'll be off.” 


Seren ony and pinned {+ 
his tall head and kissed me as calmly os 


"You'll be late,” I sald, looking up at his 
“T know, Phyllis dear ; 
I ga 

in his coat, » 

though no one could see, and 

through the big gates which 


|-bandsome, grave face, 
you've got! 


Ills,” said mother, and ran 
of mother 
comfortable fn 


P 
‘i 


re come, 


minutes before we heard loud shouts and 


talde 


waa very 
m and neat cap; I 
then, and I think » there hy Ba 
» | euch a loving, womanly woman as my mother, 





! 
Good- 
Stephen | stooped 


the place to Stephen, when | lass ; how bright you look and 


Bat he comforted himeelf by 


mother, * Never mind, old woman, | soon, I couldn’ 


Paylils could manage that! 


"ll give 
I was only seventeen then, and when 


Time out of a miod a Bolton had been lodge- 
keeper to the Listers, and I think sometimes 
ness lass! how fine ye'd be with Stephen 


eavy to save money then.” 


father grieved that he had no son to whom the | joined the 
we're gone 


office could fall. 


saylog to 


p'r’aps they 


sald,— 


and did his 


though Stephen wes esger 


‘Nos, noa, lad, Jet t' lass have some pleasure | him. 


Aud 
best to coax father to his way of thinking, he | ou 





Arches 


6. 


were coming | head-keeper aud ye lodge-keeper. It would be 
to the hall, | begged we should be married right «ff, father 


and our quiet 


{A NOVELETTE.) 


; every- 
ery, sad 


cherry | yet.” 
my 


window, | could not move him. 


me, I feit|im her youth; she dosn't leave this here He could not have been away twenty 


mother had | roof for two yeat to come, She’s on’y a baby 
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Her rosy checks had grown a little pale with 
excitement, her soft dark eyes were all aglow. I 
pub my arm about her saylog — 

" How pretty you are, dear,” and she laughed 
and blushed like any girl. 

“They'll be here soon,” the sald the: nex 
moment. “I'm wondering, Pay), if my lady has 
changed. She was a rare, handsome ons ten 
years..agone, poor ledy!” and she sighed 
sympathetically, 

T sald nothing, asked no questions, the story 
was nob unknown to me; there were many 
gossips fn Wentworth, and I had learned all 
there was to learn about Sir Locke and my lady 
quite without my mother’s assistance; when i 
had ventured to aek her any question about the 
lord of the mauor she had always sald it was not 
seemly to talk of our betters without respect, 

Yet [knew that twelve years sgo Str Locke 
Lister had married a ‘beautiful lady named 
Jadith Vernon—folka said beoauee she waa rich ; 
abe was only eighteen then, and had beea en 
to Captain Grey Heatberle'gh, who had a nice 
place five miles from Wentworth; bat {a some 
way the lovers were parted, aud Mr, Vernon, 
who thought more of a title than bis daughter's 
happloces, had married her to Sir Locke, whilst 
her poor heart was still sore with the beef that 
the Captain had been untrue, “eh 

People sald she bad been very and 
cold to the gentry, very good’to the poor ;"and ib 
was asid, too, that Sir Locké did not treat her 
weil. * 

Then her baby came, and she geew happler, 
bat trouble seemed io follow her. The baby 
died before it was nine months old; som@ sald 
Sir Locke was not guiltless of los death, that in 
a drunken freak he had tossed it high laughing 
loudiy at ite screams, and that at last, mising 
his catch, he had allowed the poor mite to fall to 
the gronnd, 

Nothing was ever proved ; my lady was allent, 
the doctor discreet, bet from that day she 
wasa changed woman, and shortly after she 
went abroad with her husband in search of 
health, 

That was ten yearsago, andi had no remem- 
brance of my lady's face, nothing but a dreamy 
recollection of ® beautifal woman, richly dressed, 
who had kissed me and c-led a Mttle over me, 
When I asked Sisephen why she had remained so 
long from Hoagland, he answered ; 

* B cause Sir Locke is « brute, he spent all her 
father’s fortune, In lees thantwo years, and then 
was obliged to go abroad, and ve cheap ; now, 
my lady has jast come Into some more money, so 
they've made for home, I guess none o’ us will 
love the master too well,” 

I thought of all shese things as I stood close to 
the lodge gates; and I felt such pity for La’y 
L'ster that I was hardly conscious of the sh: uts 
which came nearer and nearer stil), or the low 
rumble of carrisge wheels until mother touche: 
my arm, and sald,— 

‘Lass, arb dreaming?! Loki here thoy 
come!” and ina moment father had flang wiie 
the gates, and, followed by a great crowd, the 
carriage entered. z 

Slr Locke was bowing and smiling In every 
direction; my lady ecarcely smiled at all, but sat 
pale and weary beside him, 

I thought IT had never seen so beautifal a face 
as thay which suddenly turned apon us, Ib was 
qafte colourless, and very, sad ; but, fn 
spite of i's scorn and pride, it was lovely. 

Toe great brown eyes looked out at us from 
under level brows, the beautifal mouth suddenly 
amiled, And, ah! what a emflg that was ! 

She sald something to Sir Locke, who instantly 
atopped the carrlage, and beckoned me to ap- 
proach, 

I obeyed, trembling and blushing, very awk- 
ward In my shyness, 

My lady bent forward, and looking earnestly 
down at me, sald, — 

“Who are you, child? What is your name?” 

“I am Phyllis Bolton, my lady ; your lodge- 
keeper's daughter,” : 

“Stay at home to-morrow, Phyllis; I shall 
have something to say to you.” 

Aud then the carriage rolled by, leaving me 


, 
CY peut 


bewildered rather than glad ; and I did nob like 
the bold look Sir Locke had glven ms, ue 

There was much feasting and merriment on 
the great front lawn that night, and everyone 
was in the highest of spirite. 

My lady. wae not visible ; but jast as 1b was 
growing duek Sir Locke came out and epoke a few 
words to ur. 

His volce was already husky, and hie words 
muddled ; and I heard old Simon, the gardener, 


aay,— 

of He's ab ibagin. I misdoubt but he'll make 
ducks and drakes of my lady’s money, as he did 
afore.” 

I thonght s greah deal of Lady Lister that 
night'as I lay in my own little room, and won- 
dered what she could possibly have to ssy to me 
—to mé, little Phylils Bolton, who at a distance 
already worshipped her for her beauty and her 
kindness, 

54 breakfast the next morpiog ey Sue 

‘Tm wonderlog why my Iady p byl out 
from all the rest, and what {t fe she wants of her, 
Phy), my dear, don’t let your head be turned by 
a great lady’s notice,” 

“ Now, mother,” sald my father, emiliog over 
at-me, “leave t’ child aloan. O° course her lady- 
ship has an eye for a bib o’ prettiness ; and 
p’raps she wants the child abont her. She'd a 
splendid woman, aln’t she, Phyl} My goodness,” 
mcendhy palr her and the Osptain would ba’ 

" hes \ > reas « 

“ Hash!” sald mother, prudently, and spoke 

of other things, 3 : 


one ia a dream ; and when my work was fiolshed 
mother send me to put on a clean cotton gown, 
because she sald there was no telliog when my 
mod sure euoogh I bad hardly Aaisbed area 

And sure en ly 
fog when mother called me down, and I went, 
trembling and blushing, into our little parlour, 
where my lady wae sitting. - : 

She turned to me with a faint, sweet smile, 
which made her face more beautiful than ever, 
and spoke {fn a soft, low tone. 

So you are the little Phylifs I ured to pet 
long ago.. I should-nob have known you again. 
Come here and elt beside me. I want to talk to 

on,” 
Aad as I obeyed, she went on,— 

“T have been talking of you to your mother, 
and in return she has told me you are already 
engaged. I wish you all happiness, Phyllis, 
And I think Stephen Clarke Is a very worthy 
young man; but I am glad—yes, most glad— 
that you are not to be married for a long while 
yeb.’ 

I murmured something, I hardly know what, 
and my lady lstened with a smile, 

Then she sald, gently,— 

*' Phyllis, I have been telling your mother 
that I want a maid, Jast as we were on the 
a of crossing the Channel mine left me, and 

have had no time to ep another, Would 
you be willing to come to the Hall ?” 
~ “Oh, my lady!” I sald, “I am eo fgnorant, 
I know nothing of the duties, I—I should 
not please you at all.” 

"The duties are very light, Phylifs, and I 
would teach you them. I havea fancy, too, that 
you would grow attached to ms, Won't you 
come?” with so much wistfainees that I longed: 
to go with her ab once; but mother answered 
for me, 

“If Phylits ts willing, my lady, I have nothing 
to say against ft, and she’d be near to home ; but 
I must ask her father and Stephen fired ; they're 
most concerned {n her doinge.” 

‘Yes; yee, And if they raize no objection, 
what then, Phyllis?” 

“T will do as you wieh, my lady, only I am so 

orant,” 


“ We will soon remedy that, and I fancy yon 
don’s do yourself justice.” 

“She's a beautiful needlewoman,” mother 
sald, emiling over at me, “ and she’s quick to learn, 
and though I wouldn’t eeem to flatter her she's 
a good girl with a good temper,” 

Mg lady rose, 

“T can easel 
when am I to 





believe that, Mrz. Bolton; and 
ve my answer? Will you bring 


I went about the house all that mornlog Ike | 


it to the Halk ? And, remember, {f you 
peared 4 § to come she shall see you every 
even F Sptathe 

Then she took up her sunshade and went ont, 
We Teter ne slowly across the park, 
& tall) “figare In black draperies, ang 
mother’s face wae very pitiful as she sald, — 

* Poor ys! it’s easy to seo she's miserable : 
and, oh | Phyl, what will your father say to this 
new plan?” 

Father felt flattered for my sake, and said i 
would bes good thing for me, though he should 
miss me about the house ; but, laser,” he added, 
“you'll learn suramat up abt the house, ss you 
never could here ; and, mebbe, It'll stand you in 
good stead one o’ these days, I’m but a rough 
sors o” man, and your mebher, God bless her, is 
like a lady waide o’ me, You learn to be lotke 
her, Phy! i” 

Stephen was harder to move, bub at last ho 
gave in; bat I saw he was uct pleased for me to 
go and I was sorry. 


OHAPTER It. 


"Ty a week my duties were easy to me. My 
lady proved the most kind and patient mistress, 
‘instructing me fn all things, treating me with 
#tichténderheas— auch goodnesr, that I found {> 


| an easy thing to love her wich all my heart. 


She was anxious too tofmprove my poor stock 
‘of Knowledge, and herself superintended my 


*- T have learnéd almee Stephen objected to this; 
he was afraid I should grow ashamed of him, a: 
‘tt I could! but mother’ was very proud ; and 
father aaid,— ooh 

“Lett? lacs alone, Steve, it pleases her and 
her leddyship ; ‘no harm ‘Il ¢ome o’ it.” 

I had been five days at the Hall before [ en- 


‘| countered Sir Locke. I met him then on the 


stairs, and made way for him to pass, Bat he 
stopped, and leering ab me, turned my 
face toward bim, ; 

‘© Well, Phyllis,” he gald, “have you nothing 
to say to me ;-what # pretty little witch you've 
grown. ‘Pon my word I must enatch one kiss 
from that rosebud mouth I” 

‘Slr Locke !” I crled, dismayed and ashamed, 
when euddenly a clear, cold yolce from above, 
said, ‘‘Sir Locke, be pleased to release Phylile, 
She fs not here for your amusement,” 

Instantly bis swogge alr dropped from 
him, and he went do quickly, while I 
ran up to join my mistress, 

She did not speak until we were safe fn ber 
room, and then she Jai@ her two hands on my 
shoulders and looked into my eyes s0 sadly, 
oh! so despairingly, that I cried out,— 

‘Ob, my dear lady! oh, my dear lady!” 
and could scarcely help crying. 

“Phylife,” she sald, at last, ‘do not {e!) avy- 
one of this, or you will be taken from me. I 
promise Sir Locke shall not repeat his offence, 
and you—you care for me a little!” 

I lifted one whi:e band in mine (I wonder now 
at my boldness), and kissed it, 

"I will stay, dear mistress, so long as you nee? 
me,” I said, and her lovely eyes were full of tears 
as she thanked me, 

That afternoon some. ladies visited her, and I 
walted upon'them inher bondoir, She seemed 
to like me about her always then, and I wondered 
how she could seem go calm and quiet, when I 
I knew how much she had suffered and was 
sufferlog. 

*' We shall be quite gay,” sald one lady, 6 uew- 
comer fu our parte, “ E-understand Coptalt 
Heatherleigh is coming home next week, he hse 
sold out,” , 

I glanced towards my lady; she wes 5 little 
paler than usual, andI thought her lips trembled 
& moment ; bud preeently she said,— ; 

** He will be quite an addition to our circle. 
Is he yet married |” 

“No; he is » sworn bachelor, Ihave heard 
he had a disappointment years sgo,” and theo 5 
meaning lookfrom another guest made her stop 
short {n confaston, but my lady was ¢qnal to the 





occasion, * Heatherle'gh Court is too beautiful 
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to bé withouta mistress,” she said, and eo die- 
the subject. 

oo were pe times when I did not under- 
atand my mistress, sometimes even when I was 
alittle afraid of her. She would sft for hours 
with her chin resting {a her hollowed palm, her 
grest darkeyes etarlog moodily before her, her 
lips seb ine bard line. I used to wonder then of 
what she was thinking, and wish J could. com- 
fort her if ever so little. 

It was not ahappy house. In a short while | 
learned Sir Locke was a copfirmed drunkard and 
gambler, and sometimes I heard bigh words 
between him and my lady. 

He was always in the wrong, and she had 
auffsred so long she could no more be patient or 
forgtving—once in my preserce he swore at her. 
I never shall fotges how she looke@—how she 
spoke the one word "allence |” 

She rose from her seat, and moved towards 
him, ® beautifal figure fm chining ralment 
and glittering jewele, but her face was white, 
and her eyes burned with a sudden dreadful fire. 

Silence,” she said again, "you muat nob go 
too far,” and he shrank back ever eo little from 
her. “ I will bear no farther insults,” 

“Don’t pub on.your confounded tragedy alrs, 
Jadith,” he muttered coarsely, “ why don’t you 
make yourself agreeable 1” 

‘ Agreeable,” and she laughed, bat her laugh 
was sad to hear, 

‘What {udacement or reward do you hold out 
tome! Some women, under my wrongs, would 
have gone mad, some would have risen against 
you,” then remembering me, she broke off sud- 
denly, and by a gesture dismiseed him. 

Taen she soak into a chair and laughed again, 
and all my heart ached for her, but she was so 
@trong, 80 prond, and in a moment called me to 
do her halr in that pretty way I bad lately 
learned. That night she dined out, and I watched 
her go, thinking In all the land there was no 
lady to compare-with mine, 

She was splendidiy dressed, in wine-coloured 
plazh with diamonds about her throat and wrists, 
in the heavy masses of her raven hair, and any 
man but Sir Locke must have been proud of her, 

Contrary ‘to, her wish I sat up that night 
for her ; 1 wasnob weary, and it was my pleasure 
to minister to herdn ali things. I was reading a 
book she had dent me, and the time passed so 
quickly that I .was surprised: when I heard car- 
tiage wheels along the drive. 

Iwent hastily ont upon the landing, and then 
I caw a tall, beautifal figure running up the 
stairs, and my lady’s face was so white and 
wild that«my heart almost etood still, I 

went to meet: her, but she thrash me aside 
roughly, and without a word entered her room, 
locking the door upon me, 

Some terrible trouble had befallen her, I 
‘thought, and I could not leave her utterly alone, 
40 I crouched on the mat outside her door, wait- 
ing for her to call me. Ali night long I stayed, 
bat the summons never came, and through all 
‘those heavy hours I heard her pacing to and fro 
and moaning dn her pain, At break of day 7 
stole to my own room, to ponder what all this 
could mean ; later, much later, I learned that 
she had been hv face to face with her first 
and last love, that althopgh no word had 
pared between them, the aight of him, the 
memory of the past had proved too much. even 
for my dear mistress, 

la the morning she was her ordinary self, 
‘although her face was s shade 
gloomier than I had ever seen them. Sho said 
to answer to all inquiries that “her head ached 
ond the best remedy for it was a long brisk 
walk,” then bade me dress and go with her. 

1 was very proud to be her chosen companion, 
and as we parsed the Lodge gave mother a 
triumphant look ; so we passed cut of the park, 
=o the high road, and from thence to the 


My indy talked wisely and kindly, even, I 
Mery with ones affection for me in her voice, 
i : saad her how I worshipped and 

® gathered quite a handful of wild fowe 
a "my mistress tied them together with a we 
pa turolog to me with a faint emile to say 





er, her eyes |. 





she had not felt so young for many days, when 
I suddenly saw her face grow rigid, and her eyes 
glanced round as thongh seeking some way of 
escape ; and I started when, at a little distance, I 
saw Captain Heatherlelgh standing amongat the 
trees as white as my lady. herself. 

No meeting could have been more unlooked 
for, less desired; bat the Captain quickly 
recovered himeelf and came towards us with omb- 
stretched hand. 

"Jadith—Lsdy Lister! this is an un- 
expected-——-” 

** Not pleasure,” she f{nterrupted, half-wlldly. 
“Do not mock me, Coptain Heatherlelgb,” and 
when I would have gone she held me fast, oa 
though she feared to be alone with him and her 
own sad heart. 

“ I wish you welcome home,” ho said, Ignoring 
her words. “Perhaps English afr will be good 
for you, You are not looking well.” 

“Tam never tll ; Paglils here can answer for 
me, I am quite vulgarly strong,” and I had 
never heard ber épeak so quickly, 

“You have not forgotten your favourite 
pureult?” he said, with a glance at her flowers, 
" Do you remember—-I—I beg your pardon—old 
memories are always foolish} Bat, Jadith, 
will you give me these?” Ughtly touchlog her 
nosegay. 

Juss a moment she held them towards him, 
whilst her breath came hard and fast, then she 
dashed them to the ground and trampled them 
under her feet, 

“No,” she said, half fiercely, "no, you have 
no right to ask so much,” and suddenly turned 
from him, dreggivg me with her. 

When we had gone a little way I looked back 
and saw him standing there, the poor, brulsed 
flowers In his hand, his face, stricken with pafo 
and despair, bowed over them. 

"Ob, my lady! ob, my lady!” I cried, 
breathless with the hurry we made, but she 
did not seem to hear me; her breath came In 
great gavps, and her beautiful eyes stared 
atonily before her, But allio a minute she turned 


to me, 

" Paylite,” she sald in a whisper, ‘‘ Phylile, 
you have read something of my past—of my 
wretched, wretched story, b» true to me, 
Lock {ft away In your own breast, Oh, child! 
ob, child ! keep fatth with your lover. Be very 
_— not to heed evil tales people may tell you 
of him——” : 

I lifted her hand and kissed {t, crying bitterly 
over her woe. 

After that my lady often met Osptaln Heather- 
lelgh In company, and I alwaye knew when she 
had seen him, because she would come home 
white and weary, and elt for hours with her 
hands clasped about her knees, her eyes heavy 
with tears she would not shed. 

She was a very proud and avery strong woman, 
or she could not have lived the life she did, with 
allits care and shame; for was ft not shame 
to her that all the county, high or low, spoke of 
Sir Locke's dreadful habits and vices, that his 
drunken orgies were known to one and all ! 

And sometimes he would force an entrance to 
her rooms and abuse her In langusge such as I 
had never before heard, 

At tach timesI have seen her stand with her 
head reared high, her proud, beactifal face so 
white and set, bent full upon him, and her lips 
closed tightly, as though she feared to spesk the 
thoughts that were in her heart. 

Oal my mistress! oh! my mistress! what 
wonder your great soul failed you at last ! 

Oae day Sir Locke told her Captain Heather- 
leigh had accepted an informal Invite to dinner, 

fn company with three other gentlemen 
would present himeelf at ceven o’clock that 


evening. 

He looked at her fosolently as he spoke, but 
she never winced, the expressfon of her face 
never changed, and he seemed snnoyed by this, 
He waseavagely bent on rousing some show of 
feeling tn her. 

* Will fb nob seem strange, Jadith,” he said 
with a brutal laugh, “ to entertain both lover 
and husband at your own board ? "Pon my soul, I 
can’t congratulate you on your first choice. Grey 
Heatherlefgh fs as gaunt as a scarecrow, and looks 


fiftty—do you think {b 1s because of your sum- 
mary rejection of him?” 

“ We are not alone,” she answered Icliy, but he 
laughed again. 

“Ono, where's the use of keeping peace before 
Phyllis; she bes known the story long enough, 
never fear, Your affection for the gallant cap- 
tain was too pronounced to be easily forgotten ; 
and ien't it surange he shouid only retorp home 
after soclety kuew you were setrled at Wenv- 
worth?” 

If possible, my lady’s face grew a shade paler, 
but she anawered steadily.— 

‘*Do not go too far, Sir Locke, my patience 
fa nearly exhausted,” and pointed to the door 
Even he saw it was better to leave Lec then, 
aod swupg out of the room nofally; then my 
lady walked to a window, and stood there with 
hands fast locked, and 1 heard her ssy under 
her breath, ‘'Heaven help me, Heaven teach 
me to remember I am his wife.” 


OHAPTER III. 


I REMEMBER that night very distinctly ; my 
mistress seemed careless of her dress, and 
chose a robe of clack velvet, with white lace 
about the throat and elbows, It made her 
look paler, bat it could not spoil her wonder- 
ful beanty ; and when I had dressed her dark 
hair, and fastened the diamond pins, I thought 
she wae perfect. But she looked at herself fn 
the mirror with a little bitter smile, and sald, 
“@ ebudy in black and white! 1 am quite 
fanereal,”’ 

“Then sho went down, and [ eat sewing in 
my lady's chamber, jast above the drawing- 
room ; {6 was a lovely night, and all the wia- 
dows were flang open, so that I could hear 
the voices of Sir Locke and bis friends as they 
played bliliarde and grumbled that ‘* Heather- 
leigh” was late. My lady walked to and fro 
on the terrace, her head a littie bent, her 
hands loosely clasped before her. Presently I 
heard a quick step, and the next moment | 
saw the Captain hurrying towards her ; she stood 
still antil. he jolned her, with the ove word, 
**Jadith,” and eheanawered wearily and sorrow- 
fally. ‘ Why bave you come 

I would not, for a king’a ransom, spy upon my 
mistress, and I lefo my seat hurriediy ; when a» 
lest I resumed it the guests bad gone in to 
dinner, and I sewed on, afck at heart for those 
two poor souls. 

After awhile I knew the gentlemen were sitting 
over thelr wine, because their voices grew louder 
and rougher; and presently I heard my lady 
playlog soft snatches of muelc. J leb my work 
fall.on my lap and Isetened until the tears came 
to my eyes—it was so sad, eo eweet ; the burden 
of my lady's woe seemed breathing through the 
music, and [ who loved her #0 well was unable to 
help or comfort her. 

She played on and on, ontii the twillght fell, 
and muet have caet heavy shadows fn the draw- 
ing-room ; then suddenly her music ceased, and 
I heard Sir Locke askirg roughly what she meant 
by sitting like au owl in the dark. 

Her answer was so low ft did not reach me, 
but I trembled for her. Sir Locke's voice told 
too truly how heavily he had been drinking, bat 
for awhile there seemed no reason for my fear, 
no sound but the murmur of voices reached me, 
and I was beginning to feel secure when Sir 
Locke sald, loudly,— 

* Jadith, you will drive over to Shawley‘s 

to-morrow, he has a fine collie I want you to 
see.’ 
My lady's answer did not reach me, bot I felt 
sure she would refuss to obey, Mr. Shawley, 
although one of the guests, bore a terrible 
character in the county ; no lady recognleed him 
abroad, and the Hall was the only house opsn two 
him. So I was not surprised when Sir Locke 
shouted, — 

“What, you won’t go! Why, madam? Am 
I nob master here? Shawiey, you may expect 
my lady at twelve, precisely.” 

"Do nothing of the kind, s'r,” my misbrees 





broke fn, “I yet have some remnant of pride, 
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some respect for the name you would have me 
drag in the dirt, as you are doing.” 

“What! you Insult my friend, and In my 
bousei” 

“Tb would bs impossible to insult Mr. Shawley; 
say, rather his presence here is an outrage upon 
me.” 


Then he called her by » name so foul, so 
terrible that the men cried out shame upon him; 
there was the sound of a sharp eco fils, a woman's 
ery and then I saw Sir Locke and Cuptain 
Heatherleigh out upon the terrace wrestling each 
— the other, and I held my breath for very 

ear. 

It was valo that the other gentlemen tried to 
part them and a moment my mistress stood 
silent watching them, as though fp went sgainad 
her will to save Sir Locke his jast punishment— 
then she ran forward, crying, 

" For my sake, for my sake end this most an- 
weemly struggle.” 

“Stand back, my lady,” the Osaptain said, 
sternly ; “this is my quarrel.” And with a 
sudden great effort, he hurled Sir Locke to the 
ground. 

He {was up In & moment, mad with drink 
aud anger, and the struggle would have begun 
agala, only my dear mistress threw herself 
between them. 

‘Sorlke,” she sald, in a strange, hard voice, 
‘and let your blows fall on me, I can bear 
them more easly than the scandal that must 
come of this affray.” 

Captatn Heatherlelgh fell back, 

**] will obey you this once, bat fb Is sgalnst 
my will,” and, turniog on his heel, he walked 
slowly away, never remembering he was hatlese. 

Sir Locke raved aod stormed, but my lady 
never answered a word, only she begged the 
guests to go, to leave her husband to her charge; 
and [ think they were all too glai to obey— 
certaia it ts, not one lingered behind to give her 
that protection ehe so sorely needed, 

Then, aithough I believe it was cruel as death 
to ber, vo give Sir Locke any aselstance, she made 
him lean upon her arm, and led him back to the 
drawing room, he cursing and swearing at her 
the whole while. 

She made no anewer for a long time, and J, 
shivering in the lonely room, feared she had 
fain'e? ; bub at last, when the storm of dreadtfal 
abuse grew more violent each moment, and 
I fely 1 must rush to my lady's help, she 
spoke. 

** Silence |” she said In # terrible voice “‘ How 
dare you so address me,'so degrade me! Let me 
pass. I will hear no more,” 

“Where are you going—to Grey Heather- 
jeigh? Madam, do you think I’m blind to your 
love for the galiant Oaptain? Bat, by Heaven, 
if you ever do dishonour to my name [ll kill 
you?” 

“ Taat wonld be merciful compared with your 
present condact,” she said, 

‘Oa, no donbt I’m a brute, a villain} I can 
quite believe I don’t escape ‘scot free’ when you 
enterteia your prim and proper friends ; bat I 
would like to know if you can deny you etill love 
that felldw!’ 

“I ecorn to deny it!” she retorted, hotly. 
* Ooce In my life ib was given me to know s man 
worthy of all love, all honour. Like a fool I 
Metened to evil tales of him ; lize a fool I allowed 
myself to be coerced into a wicked and bitter 
marrisge, I have my reward, What love and 
what esteem do you supp2se I can have for a 
drankard, a profi gate, for a man who syate- 
mstieally {ll-treats his wife, subj-cts her to count- 
leas indignities and psins? On, Heaven! what 
have I done thad I should be so sorely 
panished 1” 

“What hava you done? Why, disappointed 
and scorned ms-—yes, me, madam,” with drunken 
hoastfainees, ‘ Sir Locke L'ster, the last of toe 
Listers, with whom you were unworthy to-mate | 
Womw, [hate you! I hate your proud ways 
and your pale face! It gtves ms the horrors} 
I wiah I had let you go your own way, and marry 
that idiot Heatherleigh? Iam aick to death cf 
dally esefng yon!” 

** You hava your remedy,” she said felly, “TI 
should be g'ad to know we should never meet 








again ; gladder etill if I could cast aside that 
name you have made a disgrace to all who 
bear it!” 

“You will have 1b, then, will you!” he sald, 
hoarsely, and I screamed aloud as I heard the fall 
of a heavy blow, and ran downstairs, meeting the 
batier half-way. 

** Where are you golvg,” he asked. “ Stop, 
Phyllis ! there'll be murder done in this houce 
yet ; but you can do no good.” 

I scarcely heard him. I know I never answered ; 
all my heart was full of my dear misttess, all my 
soul was wild with fear for her. 

Trashed into the drawing-room. My dear 
lady was standing in the full Mgh», her head 
thrown back, her eyes flashing fire, her face as 
white as snow, save where the fall of brutal 
ile Leche, 6 als ccharad Sy hab Gageenies 

a ilttle y ' 
looked at her with drunken fear; bat when I 
— he lurched towards me, esying with an 
oath,— 

“To's pretty Phylifsi And, Phyllis, my dear, 
we've had—-a—a jolly row.” 

* Stand back !'? I erfed, ‘‘ Do not touch me!” 
(U fancy he was not nearly so tipsy as he would 
have us believe.) ‘‘ Oh, my lady! ob, my dear 
pot gaa away!” Bat she neither heard nor 


mo 

I clung to her weeping, but her face never lost 
ite fixed and stony look. 

“ Mistress! mistress!” I sobbed, 
with me; you are {ll—unhappy.” 

That last word stirred her ever so little, 

‘“* Vohappy, yea,” and she offered no resistances 
when [ attempted to draw her away. 

We went slowly u together, my arm 
about her-walst, for I thought she would fail. 
Aud when we came fnto her own room she walked 
steadily up to the mirror, and smiled a dreadful 
smile when she saw the print of his fingers still 
upon her cheek, 

As for me, I sobbed aloud, and she turned, still 
with the strange look In her eyes. 

‘* Why do you cry, Phyllis? I have no tears 
—I, the wounded one, Come nearer, child, and 
see what tokens of my lord’s affection I bear 
with me.” 

She lifted her sleeve'as she spoke, and showed 
the fatr arm all bruised and discoloured. 5 

‘‘ Hite doing,” she remarked, with a short 
laugb. “ Bat I am wrong to trouble yoo. Go 
to bed, child, and forget there Is such sorrow as 
mine fa the world.” 

“Asif Icould! Oh, my lady! my lady! let 
me stay with you, I will not speak unless you 
wish is; I will only watch over and pray for 
you, Do not send me away, I beg you.” 

So I pleaded, and her beantifal face softened 
as she listened. 

*'Sray ff you wieh ft,” she said, very gently. 
' You are a good child, and I think you love 
me.’ 

Then she moved to 8 window, and sinking 
down on her kneer, Jooked out desperately on the 
besutifal, quiet world, 

Very, very slowly the hours wore by, and the 
room was so quiet I could hear the beating of 
my own beart, 

My lady's face had fallen on her arms, and I 
wondered ff she slept—I hoped so. 

All through the weary night I prayed Heaven 
to bs good to her, to comfort that proud, sad 
heart, to strengthen her to bear her lot, 

The pale stare-faded one by one ont of the 
brightening sky, a faint breez» of morniog 
rustied the leaves about the window, and wafved 
the scent of the roses towards me, and one or 
two birds began to twitter under the eaves, 

My wmilctress lifted her head, and without 
gianciog round, sald,— ‘ 

* Have you slept, Payliis, at allt” 

I answered no, and ashe was full of concern 
now. 

"Go to your room, child ; you are too young 
to bear & long night watch easily,” 

“Tam not tired, my lady,” I sald, quickly, 
“Jeb me stay with you until the morning 
contes,”” 

‘Tt is alceady breaking. See how the sky fe 
changing. Aad you need have no few for me 
now, 1 am strong agaln;”’ bat her dear voice 
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faltered, and her face worked convulsively. | 
went to her then, ‘‘ Let me get you something, 
my lady, you arefaiot!” 

Bat with a dreadful sob she crouched at my 
feet, crying,— 


y 
when I came to ee 
my anger Is t, but my heart ip 
mp boteen, Teas dene--alean-dieue i” 

Oh, what woe there was in her walling cry. | 
sank on my knees beside her, and my love made 
me bold to speak. 

*' Never alone, rgrbng — I live. Tam a 
poor ignorant gir b you as well as 
though I were a lady born. Ob, mistress, take 
me, and use me as you will, My joy will be to 
serve you!” 

And then she pnt her arms about my neck, 
and kissed me once upon the mouth, saying, — 

‘§ Heaven has given me a blessing in you |” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next day my mistress could not walk 
abroad, for her face was disfigured by bruises, 
so she and J wandered about the park and the 
little wood beyond. : 

Sir Locke had gone to London, and for this 
one day at least we had peace In the house, 
Never by word or look did my lady refer to ths 
crnel events of last night, and I was so wishto! 
to tarn her thoughts to happier things that I 
chatted lke a magpie of everything under the 


sun. 

And she listened with her own gracious rmile, 
and a far away look in her deep eyes, and did her 
best to seem Interested. 

I was growing very tired when she proposed 
going home, and I gladly turned to retrace my 
steps, when I saw Captain Heatherlelgh coming 
towards 


us. 

My lady drew her breath hard, and, not know- 
ing what she did, gripped my arm fiercely. Her 
face had grown so much paler that the purple 
bruises showed the more plainly, and as tho 
Captain's eyes fell_apon them he started, grew 
as white as she, and a dangerous look came over 
his handsome face, 

“ He struck you, Jadith!” he said, in a low, 
strange voice. 

“To is no ” she answered, swiftly, 
* pleace to forgét it,” and would have passed on, 
but he atayed her, ‘ Send your maid away I 
want to speak to you alone.” 

Bat she would not let me go, I think she 


worthy, but she loves me,” 

He looked vexed, but seeing how immovable 
she was made no further —- “tir peel 
decision, and I, feeling very awkward aneasy, 
fell a little behind my lady, and I tried vainly 
not to hear the words they spoke, 

“Jadith,” the Captain raid, in such & wistfal 
tone that my eyes filled with tears, “how much 

fs this to go on }” 

What do you msan!” she asked, as thoug> 
not understanding. 

"Can you ask! How lorg are you ig % 
submit to this man’s brutaliny? To endure {o- 
sults and ignominy. You bave your remedy, 
any day you can obtain s separation.” 

‘‘ And of what use would that be? No, Cap- 
tain Heatherleigh. Iam too proud a woman to 
alr my wrongs before the public, and even if we 
separated I should ati] bear his name, and re 
main bis lawful wife.” a 


should go 
punlshed,” he cried, , * Sadith, for . 
your own sake you must leave him or one dey 
there will be murder done.” ¥ 
“T feel that—I know it; but I cannot go; 
and ft he takes my life there will be nobody te 
care, and I shall be the happier, at least, I hope 


*" You have grown morbid ; bat surely, Jaditb, 
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ou should acquaint your friends with the state 
ye affairs ; they malght do something to ame- 
liorate your lot.” 

“ Have you forgotten what manner of friends 
mine are, Grey!” bitterly. “In all the world 
I stand slone, bat for this good and falthfal 
gir),” and, turning, she laid her hand affec- 

nately u my arm. 

a Not Hoe 4 long as I live!” the Oaptain 
cried, reproachfully, ‘‘ Jaditb, have I proved so 
unfaithfal in the past, so forgetful of an old 
Jove that you should doubt me in the present?” 

All her face chan and softened at bis 
words, and she stretched out her hand to him. 

"J wronged you, Grey—my friend, now and 
always— but the world will not permit you and 
me to have any fntercourse,” 

‘Why should we care for the world, being 
coneclous of our own integrity? Let me see you 
dally, counsel and comfort you, protect you to 
the utmost of my power; Judith, say you 
a ! ” 

“'No, no; do not you tempt me, Grey; the 
path I tread is rough and stony, do not make it 
perilous, Bot I thank you, oh, from my 
bruised and broken heart, I thank you for your 
goodness—your f of my past dis- 
trust, and all the misery it has wrought, And 
now, good-bye !” 

"Not yed; I have much to say. You will let 
me meet you sometimes to assure myeelf that 
you are well.” 

“No, no; oh, I cannot, I dare not! You do 
not anderstand how displeasing it would be to 
Sir Locke to know I sometimes exchanged words 
with the man he now is pleased to call his 
enemy.” 

“Why are you so obstinate? Why do you 
study him so greatly.” 

* Because, Heaven help me! he fs my husband, 
Good-bye, once again. Let me go, I have borne 
as mach as I can bear.” 

He caught ber band and kissed It; then re- 
leasing her suddenly, almoat violently, strode 
away, and my ledy, ainking down opon the 
ground, covered her white face with her trembling 
hands, and I think for swhile she was praying, 
When she looked up sgain she was her old calm, 

‘ond self. 

"Come, Phyllis!” she-said, “luncheon will 
be waiting,” and without farther speech she led 
the way back to the Hall. 

My mistress had been strong to resist Captain 
Heatherleigh’s entreaties that morning, bat I 
soon knew that her strength had given way ; 
that meetings between them were not infrequent, 
that wherever she went her old lover waylaid ber, 
and she had neither courage nor heart to send 


him away. 

I believed then, and I believe now, that there 
was no gale In thelr souls at that time, that no 
evil thoughts would have come to them had Sir 
Locke behaved with anything like decency 
towards my lady, But all the same I knew such 
mestings were dangerous, and that already people 
were beginning to talk lightly of my dear, ar- 
happy mistress, 


Bat what could I do! I, a , ignorant 


E 
Be 


the table heavily, and sald, — sping 
who knows but she may 


coom ‘owixt my leddy and temptation, Heaven 


ble 

where thou art, lass, and Heaven ‘ll bless ye, 
and with that he kiesed me, Bat mother said, 
anxiously, — 

“You've clean forgot Steve, father; surely 
he's pee a rey to say hie say about Phyllis.” 

‘And what ” 
Pent. oes Steve say?” I , growlng 

"More’a he ovght by a tb aight,” retorted 
father, *‘ he’s pe at Oe think fll o’ my 
leddy, and he wants ye to’ home, Bat even if 


you do coom, there ain’ goin’ to be no talk o’ 
ow yet, Oxn’b ye stay and see him, little 
git’ \ 

‘No, dear. I must be getting back; but I’m 
thinking Steve has sald more than he means ; 
anyhow I won’s leave my lady just now—oh ! 
you can’t think what a cruel life she leads and 
how kind ahe is to all,” 

“To 'ad bea hard mistress who could be aught 
else to ye, lass,” father sald, lovingly, and, 
putting on his bat, walked with me acrou the 
park, kissing mo before we parted. 

I went up to my lady’s boudolr with a heavy 
heart; 1) would be terrible to grieve or anger 
Stephen, and would make me very unhappy, 
and yet I felt my duty was to my lady ther, 
pene could better epare me jast uow than she 
cou . 

I was so quiet that evening that my mistress 
pressed me for a cause, but for a long whils I 
was aellent, afraid to say what was in my mind ; 
bat when ehe still urged me, goutly, I gathered 
~~ poor little stock of cournge together, and 

“Ob, my lady, my lady! if only you would 
not mest Captain Heatherlesgh !” 

She blushed to the roote of her hair, and half 
terned from me, and her voice wae all shaken and 
hoarse, as she said, — 

“ Who has told you I meet him! Taey might 
have left me your respect,” 

“ Nothing can change that, dear mistress ; but 
people are cruel, and do not know you as I do! 
Oh, for your own sake, my lady, give them no 
cause to speak fl! of you.” 

“And if they do, why should I care?" with 
prt ype bub the next moment her mood 
e 
me she hid her face in my gown, aud moaned a 
Mttle as if fo pain, Then she sald, ‘ Poylils, I 
have done wrong In seeing him, although, indeed, 
all the world might hear what has pasred between 
as, and could not condemn uz ; but my name Is 
my only treasure now, and you shal! help me to 
guard ft. To-day I will not goont. 0», Heaven ! 
how hard {t is to deny oveself the only gleam of 
sanshine fn a dark fife.” 

I tried to thank her for her goodness {n hear- 
ing me so patiently, in Hatening to the advice of 
one so ignorant-as I ; but I broke down, and shed 
foolish tears, and In an instant ‘she had roused 
herself, 

She took me {In her arms and held me fast, 
whilst she kissed me gently on the mouth, and I 
felt her tears warm upon my cheeke, 

The next day she did not leave the house, and 
no visitors came. 

Ladies were chary of calling when Sir Locke 
was at home; bub I saw that my mistross 
believed the slight was Intended for her, and that 
she was doubly miserable. 

Day after day passed, and atfll she remained a 

. [think she boped to weary Captain 
Heatherleigh In bis search for her. 

Aod when a week had passed ehe vent ms Into 

the village for some ribbons fora new gown she 
had given me. 
I think she feucied I should met the Captain, 
and warn bim of ber Intention to see him no 
more. If she did, she guessed rightly, for half-way 
to the shop I came upon him, looking very 
haggard and distressed, 

“Phyllis,” he said, eagerly, ‘' where Is your 
mistress ? Whathas happened? Is she ill?" 

' My lady ts well,” I anawered ; “but she has 

that the people are sayiog cruel and falee 

things of her, and hae determined not to 

~ ou any more, unleas on company with Sir 
ocke,” 

Hie face wend quite white, and his grey eyes 
flashed angrily. 

“Who has dared to speak fll of her?’ he 
asked, almostroughly. ‘* By Heaven! this fs too 
mich! She is as far above this common herd 
as the sun above the earth, poor girl! poor 
girl!” and his voice grew tender again, “ C.n- 
nob she have one filend?” : 

'S Captain Heatherleigh,” Ieald, no one knows 
my lady’s ness so well as J ; but I know, too, 
where she fa weak, and where danger waits for 
her, You loved her once, you love her now, and 








#0 you must not meet. It will be selfish to try 





, and sinkiog down on her knees beside | 


and ses her; and {f you care for her anssifishly 
you will not do so.” 

He frowned upon me standing there, 

"You are young to beso worldly-wke and « 
hard,” he said, 

“Tam not too young to hold my lady’s honour 
and happiness dear.” 

" And you think I would wreck the one and 
fall to make the other #” 

You have no right to talk to me ic such o 
fashion, Os»ptatn Heatherlelgh ! My mfstrene, as 
Sir Locke’s wife, ehould be sacred to you,’’ 

‘* Aod fs ehe not? I would nob harm a hair 
of her head! I only seek: to save her from self- 
destruction—from misery.” 

* You will only destroy her {f you thrast your- 
self upon her,” I saldaadly, ‘* Already the ladies 
hold aloof from her, and her name (Heaven 
knows how unjustly!) is on every Hp. You are 
working ber worse misery every day, and [ 
cannot stand by and see it—I must speak !" 

“What would you have me do?"he asked, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Because of a censorfoua world Is 
Lady Lister always to etand alone? Her friends 
will not help her, and dally ahe endures untold 
shameand homiifation. Any man would stretch 
out his hand to help her.” 

“Any man but yourself might do ao, 04, 
Captain Heatherieigh! be good to my lady. It 
fa hard for you, I know, bav harder still for her, 
She Is only » womau—s woman sorely tried, 
You, if Indeed you would help her, must do #0 by 
leaving her undisturbed,” 


Ho stood allent a moment, shen he sald, — 


* Will you carry a note toher}” But I shook 
my head ; and he erfed angrily, “ You are a good 
girl, and faithful ; but you carry your pradeace 


too far. Will you object to takiog a measaget” 
*' No; I will do that.” 
"Tell her, then, her wishes shall be obeyed, | 
will not seek her again unlecs she ts fn acre need 
of me.” 


wee oe em 


CHAPTER V, 


A DAT or two after that meeting, as I sat sewing 
{a alicsle ante-chamber, Stephen jofned ma, 
fancied he looked displeased, bat I mada no 
remark on that, only questioned what brought 
him there af such an unusual time, and how he 
managed to fiad me, ° 

"Oh,” he sald, “Jane brought me to the 
landing, and I hsve come to speak serfously to 
you, Poyllle, how red you have grown! I believe 
you know what I am going to way ; bub firat tell 
me where is her ladyship 7" aud turning, be closed 
the door, 

"She fe walking,” I answered, a tride angered 
by his manver. 

“T'm glad to find you alone,” and then he came 
and sat beside me, with his arm about my watst, 
but he seemed very ill at eaze, 

" Phylife, there must be an end to thie }” he 
said at last, and I questioned with dry lips, '* A» 
end to what, Ssephen $ Speak ond, please,” 

© And so I will,” almost roughly, “ you must 
leave her ladyship’s service, and go home, I won't 
allow you to stay here longer.” 

“Stay,” I pleaded. ‘I do not think you 
understand,” 

"Oh! I understand too well! Lady Lister's 
name is in everyone’s mouth, and as you are as 
much her friend ss her maid, your name will 
sufier too, It shall not be; you've got nothing 
else beside, and ff your pecp'e haven't the sense 
06 look after you, I must.” 

“T aro fn no danger of losing my good name,” 
I sald, speaking as gently as I conld, “and, 
Stephen, I cannot, I will not bear my lady spoken 
lightly of,” 

“Very well, you place her before me. 
as It should be}” 

* You know {4 fs not so; but just now, when 
her life is so hard, when all her frienda are 
deserting her, and temptation fs all around and 
about her, [cautiot, I dare not leave her, | amall 
ehe has.” 

"You forget Captain Hoather'eigh ; doubtless 
he will console her for your loss,” Stephen eneerad, 
now thoroughly angry. 


Te that 








“ For shame,” I cried, “oh S‘ephen, I did not 
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belisve you eo hard, If you saw what I see 
daliy, beard what I hear, your heart would bleed 
for our unhappy mistrese, There Is not a cobter’s 
wife who suffers more abuse, ia more frequently 
struck and eworn at. Ob, S-ephen! Sxephen, 
say that ft fs your pleasure I shall stsy with her 
etil},” 

Bab his face had hardened. 

*' Caoose between ue,” he eald, “if she fs first 
and dearest, I have nothing mofe to say ; only re- 
momber if you refuse to please me fin this thing, 
when I leave you, I am a free mau. My wife 
must have no slar on her name.” 

“Tt reete with you whether our engagement Ie 
broken or not,” I sald, trying to speak s‘eadily, 
and praying Heaven would keep me true to my 
mistress, 

I felt then as certain that if I left her she 
would rueh on aelf-destraction aa I was certain I 
loved Stephen. It was hard to cross him, hard 
to oppose him so resolutely, but were li to ba 
dons sgsin I would do It. 

**Tnen Tam to wich you good-bye? Well, lass, 
you've dectived me cruelly. You've chosen to 
stay on in the mfdet of riches, perhaps because 
Ive ttle to coffer you, and if evil comes of It, 
there’s none to blame bab yourself, Bat I'll 
never forgive you, before Heaven I'll never for- 
give you for spofling my life.” 

He stood looking at me, white and stern, and I 
crept a Mfotle nearer to him, feellug that my heart 
would break. 

“S:ephen,” I pleaded, “ Stephen, dear, be just 
to me; and if we are to part, let us part as 
friends, not in avger,” bat he held me away, 
frowning down at me, Then, all in a moment, I 
saw my lady standing in the doorway, very pale, 
with her deep eyes full of wonder. 

** What does this mean!’ she asked, Im ber 
slow, soft voice, “Phyllis, what has happened } 
Why are you crylog, child?” but I could not 
answer, andths turned to Stephen. ‘ You must 
tel! ms,”’ and he sald, almoat bluntly,— 

“We have quarrelled, your ladyship, and {b's 
beeb we should part iow, before it’s too late.” 

At the want of respect In his voice she winced 
& moment, then said, quietiy.— 

‘You are hardly yourself, Clarke, or you 
would not adopt sach a tone to me. Is it out of 
my province to inquire the reason for your dils- 
pute! Phyllis is nob guarrelsome.” 

“Well, my lady,” said Stephen, sturdily, 
‘S we've been engaged nigh two years now, and 
iv’s bigh time we thought of marrying. I want 
her to give up service and go home,” 

"Even then you would be no nearer marriage. 
Mr. Bolton will not let Phyllis sacrifice her 
youth. You have another reason ” 

He flushed, could not look at her fora moment, 
then he eald,— 

" | have another reason, my lady ; and I think 
you know ft.” 

“How‘should 11” with her coldest alr, 
“* Piease enlighten me,” and she sat down with 
her bande loosely folded before her, 


“My lady, you should nob compel me to 
epeak. You ought to have mercy on yourself, I 
—I—de not think—you are fitted —to—to—~”’ 

“G5 on,” and now her dark eyes were black 
as night. 

“ J—I think Phyllis would be better and safer 
at home.” 

** What ls your reason for thinking so?” 

**My lady,” he sald, indignantly, ‘you should 
not force me to say anpleasant thiogs. You 
mua know very well that psople talk opénly of 
you and Captata Heatherleigh.” 

She was white to the Ips, bat she gave no 
other sign of palin. 

“And what do they call me?” she arked, in 
a low tone, 

"It you will have it, my lady—a light 
woman.” 

She rose then to her full height, 


*'Go,” shesald, ‘'Taists too much. I have 
lived too long when one of my servants fe bold 
enough to say such words to me. That being 
your opiuion of me, S:ephen Clarke, take this 
poor girl with you. The shadow of my shame 
all not touch her,” and she took my hand and 
“trove to lead me to him; but Iwas angry with 


-~ 





him, sick to the heart for her, and I clung to 
her, I would not leave her. 

“You silly child,” she said, with a little sob, 
Oa the one hand fe happiness and home, on the 
other servitude and a possibility of reproach. 
Do not cry so. Sse, your lover fs waltiog for 
you——” 

"She comes willingly or not ab all,” sald 
Stephen; and then I lt at my lady's feet, 


weeping. 
I could not leave her lonely, praying her not 
to send me away, and I heard my sweetheart’s 


volce saying,— 

"© You have declded—then good-bye, and ma 
all your life be the darker for this one hour's 
cruelty.” 

Stay,” my lady said, coldly, “give her 
another chance; she fs so young, so young—oh, 
Heaven, how cruel men are! Paylits, Phyllis, 
my child, do not send your lover away, you will 
be sorry when ft is too late.” 

**T can do no other thing,”’ I said, “ but if he 
would wish me good-bye, kindly, I would be 
glad. If be will only be patient I will come to 
him yet.” 

‘* Will you come now!” he asked from the 
doorway. 

‘ST cannot! ” 

And then I heard his footeteps echo down the 
long corridors and the oaken stairs, but I did not 
cry then, all power to do so had left me, and I 
only felt a vague pity for myself, 

I could hardiy understand he was lost to me 
for ever, and for the firet and last time in my 
life was bitterly ashamed of and angry with 
him, be 

How dare he soinsulb mydear mistress! How 
could he stoop to think evil of her? And with 
her arms about me I tried to belleve that my life 
would be happy, I hoped and prayed that I had 
not einned in sending him from me. Thad thought 
{t impossible she could be gentler or kinder to me 
than before; but I was wrong, she now treated 
me more asa younger sister than a humble mald, 
and strove by every means In her power to make 
me forget my sorrow. 

I was not co weak as to show my grief to all 
who cared to see it. -Ethink my lady’s example 
had made me strong ; bat none the less In secret 
I brooded over my shattered hopes and the joys 
I thought would never bs mine now; and, 
although angry with Stephen, I vowed in my 
heart to love him as long as my life should 


last. 

My dear father agreed I could not act other- 
wise, and was very angry with Stephen, but for 
the first time in my life there was a cloud between 
mother and me, andI saw she held mein the 
wrong and pitied S:ephen. 

I was hurt, but I could do no other than my 
duty, and in the dark days that followed I was 
glad to remember I had clung to my lady fn and 
through all. 

Sir Locke was much away at this time, and we 
heard Captain Heatherleigh was absent too, so 
that we were free to walk or drive where we 
would ; but the ladies glanced so curiously at my 
lady when they chanced to meet her, exchanged 
such crael looks, that she kept more than ever to 
the house, and in consequence grew paler and 
thinner, 

Oxe afternoon when I had gone down to see 
mother we were greatly surprised by the entrance 
of Sir Locke, whohad come unexpectedly from 
London, and had walked the whole way from the 
station, 

**You did nob expec) me back so soon, Mrs, 
Bolton,” be said, airlly, ‘and Payllis, to what 
good fortune do I owe this meeting? How could 
her ladyship spare her favourite |”, 

“ My Jady had letters to write, and thought I 
would like to come homes for an hour. She fs 
always considerate.” ; 

"' That ia news ; but now, pretty Phyllis, hurry 
away and prepare your mistress for my coming. 
I have business to discass with Bolton, and shall 
not reach the Hall for another hour.” 

I was only too glad to do his bidding,and finding 
my lady in her boudolr, delivered Sir Locke’s 
message, 

She grew a little paler than before, and I 


ee oe trembled, although she forced herself 
to sm 

* Come, Pagllis,” she sald, with a sort of forced 
galety, “1 muet make a becoming tollet; Sir 
Locke likes to see me bravely d “a 

Aad I saw she wae bent upon meeting him In 
kindly way, anxious to keep peace with him at 
apy cost, 

She chose a beautifal dress of apricot allk, 
trimmed with lace of deeper shade, and I fastened 
rubles about her lovely throat and wrists, aod 
in the masses of her wonderfal hair. 

She looked all warmth and light, and ehe had 
even tavghther sad mouth to smile when Sir 
Locke came through the hail. 

“This fs an unexpected pleasure,” she sald, 
gently, and extended her hand. 

He laughed out, londly,— 

“ What's the game, Jadith? You aren't often 
so civil? But, by Jove, you are looking first 
rate ; never saw you in better form, Who dives 
with us to-night.” 

"Weare alone? Do you not prefer {t}” still 


very gently 

a Well, for once in my life I do ; I've got some- 
thing to say toyou presently, my lady. 0h, don’s 
look so startled, {0 i: pleasant news,” and then 
they went away together,my dear mistress striving 
bravely to look and speak ly to this man she 
losthed and feared. 

The next hour or two pissed quietly enough, 
aud I hoped that Sir Locke had returned to his 
senses, I might as well have hoped one day to be 
a great lady. 

Saddenly we were all startled by the sound of 
something falling, and an angry voice cursing and 
aweariog. Letarted to my feet, but Jemeon, the 
batler, held me back. 

“ You ean do no good, Phylile,” he sald, “' atay 
here, my lady will take care of herself.” 

I begged him to go to her, but-he replied, that 
although he was devoted to our mistress, he did 
net think 1t wise to {nterfere, and having » 
mother dependent upon him, he could not risk 
losing his situation; so there I stayed, more 
frightened than I can tell, and still that coarse 
volce rsged on, but never an answer from my lady 
could we hear. 

At last the drawing-room door opened and 
some one came ont, » A little later my mistress 
rang for me, aed afraid of what I should see I 
went te her. She stood by an open window, in 
all her brave dress and fine. jewels, and ber 
cheeks were white as death, her eyes shone like 
fire; and every bit of sofoness had gone from 
face or form, 

** Come here, Phyllis,” ahe said fn a bard tone, 
“and give your counsel to a desperate woman. | 
am going away from here!” 


eee 


OHAPTER VI. 


“ Ox, my lady, no! Where could you go!” 

"I don’t know! I don't, know,” wildly. 
Will you come with me?” 

‘ Anywhere, everywhere ; but, my lady, think, 
don’t act so rashly that you may be sorry ail 

our life.” ‘ 

She lafd her hands upon my shoulders, and her 
eyes seemed to barn into mine, , 

*'T shall go mad ander euch burdens as I cally 
bear; better to go while yeu I am free of 
crime, while yeh I have my reason. Hear what 
I can tell, Phyllis, and then say If ib te nob 
wiser to leave thie terrible place at once and for 
ever,” 

She paused then, sad I waited ny for 
her to speak again, and after a li while she 
went on, ae 

“J could bear blows. I have borne them often 
but such an fodignity as he would put apor me 
now I will not bear. There is a woman, @ dread- 
fal woman, of whom he fs enamoured—so bie 
that society has cast ber outelde the pale-% 
beautifal that she steals men’s hearts and ms4- 
dena their senses—and he insists I shall recelve 
her and her train of friends and lovers on To®- 
day nex’, Phyllis, she is young, but already hs 
paseed through a divorce court, and rnined more 
young men than I care to think about, Auswer 





L me, child, what is my daty !” 
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“Tt cannot be your duty to recelve so dreadful 
. ” 


tare. 

. “Well, then, there fs nothing to do but to go 
away. Are you afraid of poverty, Phyllis, for I 
shall be poor—the settlements. were all in his 
favour.” j 

I hastened to assure her that rich or poor I 
would alwsys be her faithful servant, her hamble, 
loyal friend, if indeed I might claim so sweet a 


e. 
meet I prayed her to be patient, to give Sir 
Locke one more chance ; and if he saw she was 
fully resolved oh — hie guests, he would 
urely not press the pote 

. rc long while she would not hear me, but 
at laeb she turned quickly aud caught my hands, 
whilst she sald,— 

* Heaven sent you to me to save my soul ; fb 
shall be as you advise, Pbylile. Bat it he will 
not withdraw his invitation, on the day that Lady 
Clara Kenwood enters this house I leave it for 
all time,” 

I was glad to win even this promise from her, 
and when I saw how sweet and graclous she 
was to Sir Locke in the days that followed I 
hoped for the best. 

He was sulky and hard to yon. but nob 
violent as he generally was, and I know my lady 
thought he would yleld to her, that he was 
ashamed toremember the insulp he would have 
put upon her, 

Oa the Monday I met Stephen; he had not 
spoken to mesince that dreadfal day on which 
we parted, but now he stopped and said, 
aternly,— 

“Do you know what sort of visliors are 
expected at the Hall to-morrow ?” 

“I do not think they are expected any 
longer,” I onawered, ‘‘and I cannot understand 
how you have learned anything of the affair.” 

‘ Ob} some of the servants are nob so close 
as you,” he sald, crossly, “and they have 
talked about {0 In the village. You can’s stop 
thelr tongues auy more than you can stop my 
ears, 

‘You are nob yourself, Stephen, or you would 
not speak Insuch a way to me. Please believe 
that Lady Kenwood {s not coming.” 

** Bat I tell you she le; Biunsom has orders to 
meet the five o'clock train, and Sir Locke himself 
will take the dog-cart.”’ 

“ Then my lady has her remedy, she will know 
what to do,” ' 

"So then you intend to stay ah that cursed 
place until your name fs gone, and——’’ 

ee go too far ; my lady will take good care 
of me,” 

"I wish to Heaven I had never seen you !” he 
cried, vicilent!'y, ‘'* You have spoiled my life, and 
destroyed my faith in ali women. Oh! you 
should be well content, Mistress Phyllis, you have 
much to anawer for,” 

Don's misjadge me, Stephen ; when you are 
calm you will regres yume words end your 
suspicions,” 

“Ob! Iam calm enough, and—and content 
enough, Never fear, you'll soon hear of meas a 
heppy married man no doubt ; I sm only halting 
in my cholce between two women.” . 

.., You are so unlike youself,” I said andly, 

that I am afraid you have been drinking. Bat 
whatever you do, wherever you go, you have my 
prayers and my good wishes, Good-bye, Stephen,” 
and I would stay to say no more lest all my 
courage and strevgth should fail me, but his 
taocking laugh followed me. 

I would not tel! my lady what I had heard, lest 
itshould drive her to some raeh act ; I would wait 
until the morrow, and It indeed this was truth, 
then Heaven help my poor mletreas, 

Taesdsy came, and Sir Locke was very unessy 
in his manner, and watehed my lady furtively 
from under bis shaggy brows ; she hercelf was 
quite calm, although she bade me pack a 
Bae dian 

“He will surely not insult meso grossly as 
to bring that woman here,” she said," but it is 
best to be pre ” 

The dey wore by heavily enough, and whilst I 

preparing the five-o’clock ten I saw 


shortly after, Sir Locke followed in the dog- 


cart, 

I fooked towards my lady, She wae ashen 
white, but she sald nothing, although che was 
shivering, as though with cold. She even took 
upa book, and pretended to read; and In this 
way an hour passed by. 

Then we heard the sound of wheels, and my 
mistress ran to a window with a low, sharp 


ge 

"Ob, Heaven! ” and thereshe stood a moment 
as atili as a statue ; then she tarned to ms, " B:iog 
me my cloak; quick, quick, Phylite!” and I 
hurried to obey. 

Hardly knowlvg what she did, she wrapped 
herself in 1, and, drawing the hood about her 
head, bade me follow her fnto the ball, 

Some of the servants were already gathered 
there, bub my mistress did nob seem to see 
them ; she only waited In stony silence anti! Sir 
Locke czma tn with a lady upon his arm. 

He started when he saw his wife dressed for 
walking ; but, determined to carry out his wicked 
wiil, epoke with loud-jolliity,--- 

‘My dear, let me introduce you to my friend, 
Lady Clara Kenwood,” 

My lady flashed one glance at the beautiful, 
fair, evil fecs, then, quietly ignoring the offered 
hand, eald,-— 

‘* Slr Locke, you have chosen to inenlt me 
before your whole household, and from this hour 
I owe you no duty—I will psy you none, Tate 
is the firat time a woman with no claim to virtue 
has ever diegraced your house by her presence.” 

Lady Olara laughed ina dreadful way. 

“You should have prepared me for this, 
Locke,” she said, "TI bad no idea I was to meet 
a saint or a prade.” 

Look here, Judith,” he shouted, ‘‘I have 
sworn you shall entertain my friends right 
royally, and if you refuse, well and good, You 
shall never enter my house again.” 

"JI do not tntend.” Then, to Lady Clara’s 
followers, ‘Stand aside, if you please, and let 
me pass!” aud they fell back at the word, so 
that she walked through their midet, awing them 
to eflence by her look and manner, 

Oace out of the hall, she grasped my hand 
tightly, and hurried me slong until I was breath. 

ees, 


And so at last we came to tho lodge, and 
mother stood at the door to meet us, 
To her my dear mistress sald in a low, bard 


voice, — 

** Mre, Bolton, wiil you give shelter for a few 
days to a homeless, friendless womsn, mad- 
dened with grief and shame!” 

* Ob, my lady! my Iady! that you should ask 
such a thing of me! C me In, come in, and reat 
you. Perhsps ft fe not so bad as you thiok,” 

She laughed bitterly. 

"Io is worse than you cam conceive, Bat 
please let me have a room where I may be quiet 
4 little, I want to be alone, I have so much to 
do,’ 

“My lady,” whispered mother, “leb fb be 
nothing rash, Remember thar the wind fe 
tempered to the shorn lamb, and that your lile 
is not your own.” 

* You need not fear that I shall take it,” my 
lady sald, wearily. “Ishall not give Sir Locke 
so much satisfaction,” and she followed mother 
up the narrow etaircase to the room which once 
was mine, 

We did not see her again that night, and no 
message from the Hall came to us; bat In the 
morning she joined us at our early breakfast, 
saying she wished to be as one ef the family, and 
that mother was on no account to make any 
alteration In her housekeeping for her sake. 

Afterwards she wrote some letters to her 
friends, and then we sat fo the little parlour, my 
lady trying to fix her attention on some sewing 
she had begged of mother. 

We were very qule’, but outeide all the world 
was gay. The birds Vinging, the cheery volces 
of men and children came to us through the 
open window ; and a¢ lest, over and above all 
the sounds of the late summer day come the 
trampling of horses’ feet, and my lady drew 





Blunsom drive down to the lodge gates; 


Then we heard father go ou’, and goon quite 


& company of people rode slowly by, headed by 
Sir Locke and Lady Ciara, who awept the whole 
house with her beantifa), diadainful eyes. 

She eald something to her companion, and both 
laughed out merrily, whilst my lady winced, and 
ber hande lay clenched ia the folds of her skirts. 
In the few days that followed we saw moc of 
these visitors ; and once that dreadfal, shame- 
leas woman was bold enough to leave her card at 
the door, but no other creature ventured near, 
although the county people were beginning to 
pity my dear mletrege, and kindly notes came to 
her, but not one word of comfort or advice from 
her upuataral relatives. 

Aud when she had been wiih oz a week, ebe 
begsn to speak of her future. 

“T must do something to earn my bread,” she 
sald, wearily ; “and I have some influence yet. 
I must try and fiod some pupils who require a 
competent and well-bred music teacher ; and 
Phylife shall come with me, {f you will epare her, 
Mrs. Bolton }” 

Mother looked grave and pliffa), and counselled 
patience, but my mistress did not seem to hear. 

‘*I must get away from here," ehe sald, ‘ or I 
may do you harm with Sir Locke, and I ehall be 
happler where I am not known.” 

So the slow days went on, and folks told dread- 
ful tales of the orgles up at the Hall. One by 
one the servants were leaving only to be replaced 
by creatures of Lady Clara’s,and Sir Locke was 
in {ll-favour with all. 

Tt was not often my lady ventured abroad, but 
one évening, boing restless, she took up a wrap 
about her head and shoulders and left the Lodge 
alone, saying she wonld not be gone long. 
begged I mighb go with her, bat she shook her 
head, 

TI want solltude, Paylils, to-night,” 

It was very late when she returved, and there 
was something so strarge in her manner that I 
was frightened. 

She would not look at me, and her usually ple 
face wae flushed, her eyes too bright, 

When I followed her to ber room she sald, 
almoat sharp!y,— 

“Go away, want to be alone;” then seelog 
that 1 wae much hurt, in ber own gentle, 
gracions way she came towards me, and, tabtng my 
hand, begged me to pardon her because she was 
80 very miserable, aud seemed sbout to klas me, 
but Instead fell euddenly at my feed io a shiver 
ing, crouching way. 

si would have lifted her {n my arms, but she 
erled,— 

"No, no, Httle Phyllix, not you am 
wicked woman. Heaven forgive me! [tla nod 
meet you should tonch me,” and prayed me with 
wild words to go away, 

I was more troubled and parplexed than I can 
say, and fb seemed impossibie to me that [ couid 
sleep, but I suppose | was very tired for I goon fell 
into an uneasy elumber, from which I was aroused 
by a small shower of gravel thrown upon my 
window, 

Opening it I locked dowo, and ont of the 
darkness came a voice I knew was Stephen's, 

‘For Heaven’a sake come down!” it said, 
eagerly. ‘I must see you to night.” 


CHAPTER VII, 


I was not a little etartled, and, afraldjof whad I 
scarcely knew, healtated a moment, aud Stephen 
pleaded urgently,— 

“Do come, Poylits, 
speak.” 

Pi Te she in danger '” I asked. 

Terrible danger, but not from Sir Locke, You 
only can save her,” 

* Walt for me. I will be with you directly,” 
and I began to dress hastily ; then [ stole nolse- 
leasly down, and opening the door, bade Stephen 


It ie of my lady I must 


enter, 

The first thing he did was to take my hand and 
say,— 

Tire youstill angry with me, little Phyl % 
Don’t you ever mean to forgive me? Lknow I 
was a brute to you.” 





" You did not come at this hour to tell me that?” 
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“I love you, but love fs not for me.’ 
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I answered, trying hard to hide my sudden joy 
at hearing he loved me still. 

“No, tadeed, though I’ve wanted to say {t 
often. Payl, I was too hard with her ladyalip. 
I éidn’s make allowance for many things. I 
hardly understood how evil her life was, Iam 
sorry, And I’ve humbled myself so much, dear, 
wou't you take me back again and love me as 
before?” 

"I will love you more,”I said, with all my 
heart, “ Bat now do not talk of ourselves, tell 
me how I can serve my lady.” 

* Well, this le jast [t Phyl, I'd been over to see 
my mother and had stopped later than I meant, 
so to get quickly back I came through Throssel’a 
Wood ; you see I know every step of the way, and 
didn't care a fig about the darkness, Bar half 
wey through I canght my foot in some brambles, 
and down I wenbtlike a shot hare, I wasn’t bart, 
only very mech shakev, and I Jay still a little 
while to get cver the shock, and while I lay there 
I heard voices, and one was a woman's, and before 
I'd done wonderlog what brought her there, I 
recognised it as my lady’s. Some instinct told 
me to keep quiet, and there I lay antil they were 
along sfde of me, she and Captain Heatherleigh, 
and she, poor son), was crying In an awful way. 
Saddenly she stopped and sald, ‘ Do nob tempt me 
farther, Grey. 1l’m mad with my misery, the 
heaped-up Ineulte flang upon me, Yee, I loveyou, 


Then be began to reproach her, that her love 
was less than his, to tell ber she was no longer 
bourd to Sir Locke, that she belonged to him 
and no other; that it only she would go away 
with him, he would marry her as soon ag 
pessible. He was wrong, it was anmanly of him 
to take advantege of her love and despair, and 
yet I pitied bia; he so cast about to fiad 
excuses for himself, and I think be worships her. 
Well, the long and short of It te, Pay}, that she 
gave fu at laat, 

"Ob, no, no!" I cried, “it cannot be; oh, 
my lady, my dear unbsppy Jady 1” 

‘‘Huch! you'll wake the others, It’s all 
trnue, Phyl, as true as gorps!l, asd though It 
might be a mean thing to do, I kept quiet and 
Metened to the arrangement the Captain was 
making. I knew ab last my lady was too good a 
woman to be lefi to ruin. ‘To-morrow night the 
Captain fs to drive down to Netley Corner, and 
my lady will meet him there at half-past ten, 
when she counte all here will be safe ia bed, 
Then they will go to Thorpe, from Thorpe to 
Dover and eo to France—afver that was sgreed 
upon they parted, and my lady would not so 
much as give him a kles, but I heard her sobbing 
as she went ber way, and I heard him groan out 
& prayer for pardon, I would not hurry “here ; 
I wanted to see you alone, and I knew a visit 
from me would make the old folks suepictous, 
and perhaps alarm my lady, bat now,—— 

‘ Bat now what shall we do!” I cried, dla- 
tressfally, “oh, Stephen, help me! I seem to 
have grown etupid with this shock,” ; 

“You must keep her from this step, at any 
cost ; think, my girl, what it means for her, aud 
-~and Phyl, don’t ever let her know how you 
got your Information, {t would kill her to think 
I was the tale-bearer ; by Heaven, I never shall 
forgive myself for the words I said to her once.” 

“Don’t remember them now, Si phen dear ; 
bat tell me how to act.” 

‘You muat tell my lady you have learned 
everything, and that [if sabe goes, you go too, 
There must be no shilly-shally doings ; you must 
be as determined as you were when you sent me 
away” (this witha gleam of mischief ia ble eyer), 
“end now I'm golng, or we shall waken the old 
folks. Good-bye, little Phyl, good-bye, my darling, 
keep a brave heart, and if ever you prayed 
carnestly, pray to-night for those two poor 
souls.’ 

And when he was gone, I crept up te my room 
weeping bitterly; if I bad been brave I should 
have gone at once to my lady; but I am a 
miserable coward, and until morning dawned, I 
lay shivering and wretched on my bed. 

With the new day my trouble only increased, 
aod I could not muster sufficient courage to rpeak 
to my lady. 





The change In her almost broke my heart, 


- 


She avoided me as much as possible, and re- 
quested that her meals should be served in her 
own room, alas! poor lady, they came down un- 
touched, 

And there she sab all that live-long day with 
her cheeks like snow, and her eyes all ablaze with 
shame aud pain; her hands were fast clasped, 
and her figure was qulte rigid. 

Once, with a spurt of courage, I went to her. 

“My lady, my lady i’’ I seid, “ what have I 


done? Are you angry with me! Ob, believe, I | tear. 


love you, and would save you from all—all 
danger, if only I could.” 

“Go away,” she sald, without turning her 
weary head, “I cannot bear you near me.” 

**T cannot leave you alone and unhappy, dear 
mistress |” 

“ Leave me !"’ was all she answered, and when 
I had shut the door I heard her cry out, “ Heaven 
help me! Even she will loathe me soon,” and 
all my soul yearned to comfort her to whom no 
comfort would ever come, 

And so the short day closed In, and at evening 
my work was not begun ; but gradually the way 
grew clearer before me, aud in consequence I 
became calmer, 

I determined not to go to bed, bat to. wait 
with my door open until my mistress should pass 
on her way to the stairs, and then to follow her 
with entreaties, aye, even threats, rather than 
leave her to work out her rufa. 

She sald gently that she should not require my 
services that night, that she was tired and should 
soon sleep, and when with a heavy heart I sarned 
to go, she called me back. 

“You look pale and ili, Phyliie, and I think I 
know the cause. S:ephen has proved obdurate ; 
but he will soon return, Forget, child, I ever 
thought of takiog you with me. You are best 
at home ; but, Phyllis, when you are happy and 
honoured, think sometimes with compassion of 
the wretched woman you once called miatrees, 
and pray that she may not be thrust udtterly be- 
yond the pale of grace, And if—if little children 
come to you, be wlee and kind to guide them, 
that they may not become such as I,’ 

And then before I could speak, she had cast a 
heavy gold chaia about my neck, and sobbing, — 
*'Do notdisdain to wear {t,” thrust me from 
the room. 

‘* I stood in the open doorway lstening for my 
lady’s step, and when all the house had grown 
quiet, I her gently open her door, then 
came the soft rustle of her skirts, andI stood still 
while she passed me. 

She went quickly, and breathed hard like one 
who wasruoning. I heard her slip the bolt, and 
then I followed. 

Tt was a dark night, and Icould only jast dis- 
tingulsh my lady’s figure before ms, How loudly 
my steps seemed to fall upon the drive! They 
startled her, and jast ® moment she halted. In 
that moment I had come up with her and seized 
her poor cold hand. 

‘* My lady,” I sobbed, “my lady, no! This 
thing must not be,” 

Even In the darkness I saw her face as white 
as snow, and her eyes flashed wildly down on me. 
I think In this hour she was mad with shame 
and anguish. 

** Go back !” she said, In a etrained, unnatural 
voice, *‘go back, this is no place for you. You 
should not have come |" 

And then I forgot my fear. ‘' Dear mistress,” 
I said, “I koow all the trath—the dreadfal 
truth, andam here to save you!” 

“To save me!” she cried, passionately. ‘‘Ah, 
Heaven! that ie!mpossible! Iam a lost soul ; 
let me go, Phyllis—let me go,” and she would 
have broken from me, but strength came to me 
in my hour of need, and I held her fast. 

‘Ob | my lady,” I pleaded, “ bear your cross 
alittle lopger, and = help must come to you; 
if you go to night, think of what all your after 
life must be, of the shame that will be yours, 
that will kill your love and—and his. A union 
so unholy can only bring with {t a curse.” 

“Hash, hush,” she sald, “ my heart is break- 
fog now.” 

* Bat there fe yet hope for you—if you go there 
will be nons ; aad when he, your lover, seez you 





a 
oe, 


shanned of all good women, finds himself an 
outcast, and for your sake, he will hate you,” 
. “No,” she sald, eallenly, “ bis love, like { 


e 

“It le not love ab all that can so degrade it, 
object ; oh, my dear, dear mistress, on my kooes 
Ibeg you, as you valae your soul, 
return with me; to-morrow you will be giad,” 
and I knelt there in the darkness weeping as 
though my heart would break ; shenever shed 


"I hall never be glad again,” she said, pas. 
slonately, ‘‘ bat where I go I shall have love, and 
all my heart fe thirsting for it. Let folks say 
what they will, I shall not bear them; Noten ¢o 
me, Phyllis, let me for once speak of my wrong, 
Heaven knows I have kept aflent through long 
years, until often I think a 

*T have been scorned, ineulted, beaten aud 
reviled by the man whose name I bear ; my Ilitie 
innocent baby was made an Instrument of torture 
to me, Ah, Heaven! I could have borne eveo 
that had she but lived ; bat he killed her, he, ber 
father 1 and yet I lived on with him, becaues | 
remembered the words of that ceremony which 
was such a mockery for ur. 

"Year in and year out he laboured to debase 
me, to make wickedness attractive to me, to 
drag me to his own level, There have been time: 
when I have felt I could marder him, when [ 
have rushed away from the mere aight of his 
dranken slumbers, lest I should avenge my cruel 


wrongs. 

" He stole my lover away, he wrecked and 
ruined my life, changed a happy gir! to a bitter 
woman, and yet you tell me to be faithful. To- 
night I am mad, to-night I fling back all bis insulis, 
his blows in his face, I ecorn to bear his names 
longer, or to remember the vows I made. [I om 
bsolved of them.” 

“Ob, no, no! and at the eleventh hour help 
will come; oh, dear mistress, be patient yet 
while longer,’ 

“Patient! That fa beyond me now. Stand 
back and let me pass,” 

“No; I will arouse my parents ; you shall not 
go to dishonour !” 

“ Have pity, Phyllis ; do not shame me before _ 
Loose me—let me go. Captain Heather- 
leigh fz waiting for me sven now.” 

Bat I held her fast, knowing that though she 
was stronger than [, she would never use violence; 
and as 1 wept and prayed, I heard the clatter of 

rattle of wheele along the road, and 
drew her farther Into the shadows. 
a 


= 


Heatherleigh's set white face, 

Ia a mowent she hed wrenched herself fre, 
and ran to the gate jast as the horse fell, tossing 
Captain Heatherletgh high over his head, sod 
shattering the dog cart to atome, 

The an'mal was up and away In a moment, the 
man lay dreadfully stil), and my lady was crouched 
beside him moaning in an awful way. 

Some one cr the road to me; it was 
Scephep, who had been waiting about to give help 
if help were needed. 

«Get her in,” he eald, hoareely. “'I believe he 
is dead!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Sux resisted al our efforts to move her, untll 


a,— 

‘Dear mistress, come away ; be will need all 
your care, and Stephen cibnot fetch » doctor 
until he has brought him in. Come, and let as 
call father.” 

She rose then, but she was so suddenly weak 
that she could not walk without my support, but 
in some way I got her into the lodge. Father 
was up already, the nolee having awakened hin, 
and came h down, " 

“ Hallo, Phyl, what be oop!" he cried, and 
my leddy too!” é 

I drew him aside, and told him an accident hed 
cceurred to Captain Heatherleigh jast outelde 
the gates, and Stephen needed his aselatance ; 
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then I burried about making things ready, and 
presently we heard the slow, steggering steps 
those who bore a burden, and I flang open the 
“They carried him to my lady's own room, and 
laid him on the bed, then Stephen went away for 
. Lacas, and mother wae with the wounded 
My lady sat with her face hidden, and 

ivering as with cold ; only once she epcke, 
" Does he breathe ?” 

Yes, my lady, and while there fs life there is 
ho ” 


Bou told me help would come at the 
eleventh hour,” she said, with a bitter laugh, 
and then was silent. 

He did not speak again until Dr. Lucas had 
made a catefal examination of his patient ; but 
when be came downstairs, she rose and con- 
fronted him with pleading sgonised eyes. 

"Tell me the trath,” and he, knowing her 
sad story, anewered pitifully, 

*My dear lady, I dare nob deceive you. He 
cannot live more than twenty-four hours! I 
hardly think he will lavt so long.” 

She threw out her hands wildly, but recover- 
ing berself almoet in a moment, questioned, — 

"Ts he conscious? Msy I go to him?” 

“He ts quite conecions, and has asked for 
you,” and she went slowly up to him, and they 
vwo were alone until the day dawned, Then my 
lady asked for me, and as I entered the quie> 
room I could scareely control my sobe—so 
changed was Captain Heatherlelgh, eo ashen the 
the pillows, that I knew the 
ra en ry Mle Ae must have 
been sn awiu , although he smiled a 
at me, and motioned me to his alde, , 

“You are a good girl, Phyiile, and have served 
your lady well, You will have your reward,” 
bat my lady sald nothing, only sat with her 
deep, dark eyes bent upon his face, with such 
love and such that I conld not bear to 
look ather, ‘'I can thank Heaven now,” went 
on the feeble voice, " that I was arrested In my 
downward course. I can see now, Jadith, that 
it was not happiness I would have taken you to, 
bud absolute and hopeless misery and shame, 
Dear one, forgive, forgive |” 

Her whole form was shaken with suppressed 
sobs as she sald,— 

“Iwas more to blame than you. Grey, ob, 
Grey! my darling, do not speak of theee things 
now. Ob, my heart! ob, my heart! I ehall 
not live to bear this anguish long.” 

“Peay for me,” he pleaded, bat she an- 


“'T cannot pray,” and turned to me, 

I don’t know what I sald, I was carried oat of 
myeelf, but I remember when I lifted my head, 
I saw a look of pence on my lady's face that hed 
nob been there for very long, and the Captain's 
smile was good to see, 

“TIT know now,” he w . “there fe for- 
giveness for sinners such as J, even ab the 
eleventh hour,” 

Later on the clergyman came and then a 
lawyer who was closeted a long time with the 
Captain ; and many of the gentry came to the 
house inquiring for him. Bat towards the close 
of the afternoon he wat left In peace and once 


“Stay with your mistress,” he gasped, "she 
will need your support soon—{t is nearly over— 


res 


& 


hice the end that was 


yon Jou, may be content, I have provided for 


] 
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"T shall nob stay long behind,” she answered, 
quite calmly, now. “2 am « broken woman— 
broken and old before my time.” 

“Sweetheart, sweetheart! In this last honr I 
msy have and hold you mize without sin, Lay 
your ps to mine once, fn blessing. How far 
away you seem! Jadith, te thie death?” 

She bowed her head, 

“It is not hard—only that—I leave you! 
Jadith, do nod fret!” 

She iifted her face to his, 

**T have no tears now, my darling!” 

‘Payllis will take care of you,” and she 
anzwered,—- 

“Yes, dear Phyllis will care for me to the 
end,” 


And a great stlilness fell upon us, broken only 
by those gasping breaths which each moment 
grew fainter and slower. 

The face upon the plilows was grey and damp 
with the death-dew now, the dark eyes were fast 
glazing. I thought he wae anconeclous ; but 
when my lady bent over bim, breathing his name 
lovingly. yearntngly, he whispered back,— 

“Yes, Judith! yes, my dear girl—my dear 
girl!” sud pub out his hand, blindly, 

She clasped ft in her own, but she shed no 
tear, and her face wore a look of peace, I did not 
then understand. 

Tae Captain moved ever so slightly, Ips and 
eyelide quivered, then grew stil), and, rising, I 
ran 4 ray lady. 

“Come away!” I begged, “come away, 
dearest ulstress ; don’t you see)” 

“Gone!” she said, in a strange, low volce, 
“Gone!” and dropped on her knees once mors, 

I dared not Intrade upon her sorrow, but went 
out quistly, closing the door behind me, and for 
a long time we waited for her coming, until, 
growing anzfous, mother went upstairs, and, 
suddenly, through the house there rang a dreadfal 
scream. 

Frightened as I was I ran up to that room, and 
saw mother standing wild-eyed and white, point- 
{ng to my lady. 

"Oh, look ! look! she fe dead!” 

I could not—would nob believe it, My mistress, 
my beautifal mistress gone away for ever. I 
litted her heavy head, and gazed into her white, 
etill, peaceful face, and then I sobbed ont,— 

“Heaven has been good to her!" and kissed 
the poor blae lpr. 

* * * “e 

Doctors said 1b was heart disease; but we 
simple folk called it by another name, and spoke 
of her in hashed volves. 


(Continued on page 304.) 








THH HAUNTED OAK, 


“Pray, why are you so bare, so bare, 
O bough of the old onk-tree ; 
Aad why, when I go through the shade you 
thro 


Ww, 
Rane a shudder over me?” 


“My leaves were green as the best, I trow, 
And sap ran fres in my veins, 

Bat I saw fa the moonlight dim and weird 
A guiltless victia’s pains, 


I bent me.down to hear his sigh ; 
I shook with his gurgling moan ; 

And I trembied sore when they rode away 
And left him here alone, 


"* They’d charged him with the old, old crime, 
And set him fast in jail ; 

Ob, why does the dog howl all night long, 
And why does the night wind wall! 


“T feel the rope against my bark, 
And the weight of him in my grain, 

I feel in the throe of his final woe 
The touch of my own last pain. 


“* And nevermore shall leaves come forth 
On a bough that bears the ban. 

Tam burned with dread, I am dried and dead, 
From the curse of « guiltless man.”— 

Pavt Dunzar, {a the Century, 








FLOWER OF FATE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XVIL 


Ar ‘ast Moretonn Hall was pronounced satis- 
factory by ite most exigeant owner. Sir Keith 
had been absent so long from hla home that {t 
required a considerable amount of renovation to 
make the large building cosy as well as mogni- 
ficent, 

The day for the marriage was drawing nigh, 
the belle that would ring for the commencement 
of another year would ring aleo for the com- 
mencement of Keith Moretonn’s new life. 

Hie handaome, happy face was a sore sight to 
Rex Darnley, and to one other also-——his fiancée’s 
brother, Lord Danmoor. 

Tae latter had spoken ont candidly to hia 
cousin. 

"On my honour, R-x,” he had said, "JI feel 
Ike some treacherous rogue, whenever I look at 
Moretoun ; and yet 1 have not the courage to 
speak ont and give tim jast an inkling that Anice 
fs nob quite the angel of goodness he Imagine? 
Ah! Rez,” the .young man had added, with a 
sigh, "1 goes agafnst the grain to speak so of 
one’s sister ; 1 bad hoped that this engegsment 
at least was genotne—that her heart had been 
touched at last; but [ find I was mistaken. In- 
stead of acting for good it seems to have made 
Anice more inconsiderate, worldly, and selfish 
than she was before, ff that fs possible.” 

R+x's answer had been t> grasp his cousin's 
hand, 

“Yon can scquit yourssif of any wrong, Dar- 
moor ; you have done ail that mortal man could 
do; and believe me, old fellow, speaking te 
Moretoun, difficult and delicate as ib would be, 
would produce no effsct exceps anger on his 
part; he is too deeply infatuated to be roused, 
except by Aalce herself, and that unfortunately 
will come eocn.” 

Rex never found an opportunity to speak to 
Lady Anice again about the Oombtese de 
Ganyani ; but as he never beard her name men- 
tioned, he conciaded that she had spoken to 
Keith, and that all had been explained to his 
satisfaction, 

He mingled much with the busy preperations 
for the wedding-—it took him out of himesif 
for, eluce his parting with Vers, he had suffered 
an agony of regretful longing and despsiring 
love, He seemed changed to many, even Lady 
Avice could not fall to observe his qafeb mien 
and almost sad expreselon, 

"Oan he be fn love?’ she aeked herself ; then 
geneer disfigured her pretty mouth, ‘Iu love! 
Bah !—an Icicle like Rex!" 

It pleased her to arrive at this concluaton, for 
against herself she was more piqued than she 
would have cared to confese at his nov-appre- 
clation of her dalnty beauty and opsu dislike fox 
hereelf, 

He had seen Tom Wateon, who was, as Mr. 
Mason had prophesied, contrite to a degrae, and 
who had listened to ail his advica and promised 
to abide by fb. One thing Rex urged most 
atrongly—the wisdom and jast obligation for 
Watson to iaform his mother and sister of his 
marrisgs. He felt that thie might be of great 
comfort to Vera, and he promised to speak on 
the same subject to Mr, Mason and make every- 
thing emooth, 

He had « more difficult task than he imagined, 
as Tom’s employer, being a straightforward, 
honest man, was really incensed at his secretary's 
want of truth. Indeed, but for Rex's Inter- 
ceselon, he would have written at once to Tom 
and asked bim to resign his appolatmentd. 

“Ab me! I fear for your fature, my dari- 
Ing!” Rox thought, as he left the office ; * but 
as long as life fe given mo I will guard you ans 
best J} can, There fs one thing, the man loves 
you—weak, unprinelpled as I am afraid he fs, he 
loves you—-how could he do otherwise? Thare 
may be weariness of spirit, disappofntment, per- 
haps even disgrace, but thera will be no brutality. 
You are freed from that wretch Ds Mortimer, 
and that fs well, sven ab the cost of our love!” 
Vera traced bis ipflaence in her young huzband, 
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Thon sh they had been married only a few short 
weeke, they had been long enovg’ for her to gauge 
Tom's character toltsutmostdeptha, She feltpity 
for his terrible instability, his moral weakness ; ahe 
was touched by his devotion to herself ; although, 
even in that, she recoiled from hie grovelling 
love, that had go little manliness In It; but she 
could not crash the contempt thad would spring 
in her heart as she learnt how easlly he lied, and 
how prevarioation seemed no shame, how his 
nature abhorred work, and how he turned by 
{nclination ont of the straight path, being indeed 
little better than a vane, blown to and fro by the 
last ispresefon his mind received ! i , 

She kept this to herself, aud smiled falutly 
when Amy and Mra, Watson came to London 
aud launched out Into praise of their darling. 
Amy, ls was true, did nob say much, bat the 
mother was never tired of dwelling on the subject, 
Both women welcomed the girl with warmth 
and tenderness that wae refreshing to Vera's 
heart—grown weary 80 long for want of it, and 
in return she gave them glimpses of the sweet, 
affectionate natare which al! the clouds of sorrow 
could not tarnish, 

“ZT will not say that it did nob surprise me, 
dear,” Mra, Watson murmured, as ehe held Vera's 
haud and leaned back, as her handsome, weak sou 
did, litting her pretty faded eyes to the girl’s face ; 
“bat am glad now ; you are a good, a sweet 
girl, Vera; I grew to love you ia that short time, 
and Iam delighted my boy has saved you from 
that wicked man, your father—poor young 
creature |” 

Vera's anawer was 8 kies. 

Amy, glancing at her pale, lovely face, asked 
gentiy,— 

“ Do you hear anything of him, Vera?” 

Vera shuddered, 

“The Inst I heard was from Maggie, Is 
seems that my——that he has gone to America, vo 
she was told, thinking I had gone there, I can- 
not eay whebvhor this is true.” 

“Never mind,” observed Mrs. Watson, 
" Eogland or America, he can’b have you again, 
Vera; you have some one to protect you, and 
who could do that so well as our darling ?” 

To th!s Vera made no verbal reply ; she only 
exalled, thoagh fn her heart she knew what little 
store she was already setting on that protectorship 
{a aught bat Ite name, She conld always use 
that weapou in the event of her father claiming 

er, ? 

After that brief econe with Rex, Vera woke to 
the necessity of taking up some ce :mpation, turn- 
ing her brafn and mind to some channel outalde 
rer life. She dared not let herself think of R-x; 
it was a torture to know of his love, and realise tb 
could never be bers, so with an eagerness that 
was almost faverieh she returned to her etudies, 
aud cetermined to give all herspsare moments to 
the hard work that lay before her, asan actress of 
legitimate and Shake: psarian parts. 

Mrs, Watson was a little sorry, not to say vexed, 
at the girl's fixed resolve to continue on the 
etege. 

“As Tom's wile, my dear,” she tried to remon- 
strate feebly, ‘do you think it wise? Will Mr. 
Mason Ike it! You must consider everything 
well; besides, Vera, I thought you hated the 
life!” 

«*¥ hated tt as I lived it when you first met me, 
{pb fs true,” Vera replied, quietly; ‘but I muet 
work, and there fs no other occupation open to me. 
i shall speak to Mr. Mason before I do anything 
definitely.” 

Tom, too, demurred a little, but Vera took no 
notice of bis objection, which Indeed, was short- 
lived, when Tom began to think of the prospective 
golden harvest likely to accrue from his wife's 
vheatrical career, 

With Amy, Vera was strangely silent, but the 
girlercemed drawn even closer together by reason 
of that very allence. No one knew better than 
Amy the truth about her brother ; and though 
eke loved him she cou!d not shut her eyes to the 
fect that Vera’s future would probably be dark- 
ened by sorrow, if nots by shame, 

After awhile Amy and her mother wenb back 
to Beatiey, and then Vera's everyday life began. 
She neglected no wifely duty, but, despite thas, 





she could not crush the contempt that was 
o 


- 


growing 82 slowly and snrely in her heart for her 
husband, 

When she had read and thought out several 
parts she went to Mr, Robinson of the Thespla, 
reminded bim of his promise, was recelved most 
cordially, and in very short time found herself 
studying with one of the first elooutfonists of 
the day, while her début was already an affair 
of consideration. She also went to Mr. Mason, 
and in her sweet, frank manner put everything 
clearly to him, stating her plans quietly and 
clearly. 

Mr. Masop, annoyed and vexed by his secre- 
tary’s unbusiness-like ways, was disposed abt first 
to be cart and cross, but Vera's bsauty and eweet- 
ness won its way. 

‘' Well,” he sald, as they parted, “it will make 
no difference with your husband. I am sorry you 
are golog to adopt the life, Mra. Watson. Itfsa 
hard one, and not the best cus In the world for 
one s0 young and lovely as you are ; but there— 
that Is your business. I am sure you have some 
good motive, and that is a thing one does not 
look for in Tom Watson. Why, bless my soul ! 
with euch awife as you the boy should be as 
straight as « die." 

Vere emiled, and went away. The smile faded 
as she walked along in the cold wind back to her 
home, She thought of Rex as she walked. It 
was not often she permitted herself to do so, 
Sat something brought him forcibly to her 
mind, 

“T wonder if I shall ever see him again,” was 
the weary cry of her heart. “Oh! to clasp bis 
hand, to hear his volce! My life is so empty, so 
hard, ao lonely |” 

And even as she thought this she met him, 

He was in a hansom whirling past, and she 
felt her heart leap wish @ sudden emotion that 
almost made her faint. She moved on Invo- 


-luntarily ; she saw nothing but a mist before 


her eyes, and then someoue was beside her, and 
she was sbanding atill, her hand clasped in Rex 
Daronley’e. 

*¢ How pale you are!’ was his greeting, spoken 
{n the hard, cold fashion which used to jar on her 
so terribly, but which she knew now came from 
concentration. ‘' Are you well?” ; 

“ Qalte, quite well,” she murmured, drawl 
her band from his. ‘And yout” 

Rex shrugged bis shoulders, 

“T am always well, Oome Into the Park for 
ove instant ; I want to speak to you.” 

They were close to the Marble Arch, and, 
making a siga to his csb to walt, Rex tarned with 
the girl into the deserted flowerless Park. 

They walked, withont speaking, toa seat. No 
ove was near, the day was nob foviting, and 
winter had shorn the outside world of all its 
beauty, 

Vera sank on to the seat, and Rex sat beside 
her, occupyiog himself at frat with turning over 
the loose gravel with his atick, 

“Ts this truei” he asked at last, pulling 
his hat low over his brow and resolutely looking 
away from the tremulous, lovely face beside 
him, 

Vera eeemed to guees hfs meaning, 

‘'That lam golog back to the stage! Yes,” 
she answered. 

“Ta it wise?” 

She made a gesture with her hands, and then 
sald fn a low vofee;— 

* I must.” 

R-x hit a pebble away violently, 

**T fail to see that,” he declared fn tones that 
were strangely angry ; ‘’ your husband should not 
allow 1b,” 

‘*My husband!” 
tempt would out, 

"Tt is he who should work, not you,” Rex 
went on with that pertloacity usual to him when 
he was agitated, 

“Tam not afrald of work,” Vers sald dreamily; 

‘I welcome {t,” 
Taere was silence bebween them tfll he broke 


Agalost herself the con- 


1h, 
‘*Are—sve you very unhappy |” he asked, 

He turned, aad thelr eyes met. 

“iii do not work I shallgo mad,” the girl 
an:wared, and she rose as she spoke, 





Rex checked himself with an effort. How hs 
longed at that fostant to snatch her two small 
hauds and draw her to his haven of 
pons ng for = ! eg he Bony Ay be. 

as ft nob her purfoy, 83, that was 
more to him than aught else ¢ 

“ Forgive me for asking such @ queation,” he 
sald, hurriedly, ‘'' Perhaps you are right to take 
up some work, only, for Heaven's sake, Vera, be 
careful of yourself ; remember the life you enter 
—remember !” 

She stopped him with a smile so sad it went 
to his heart. 

. _ can happen to me, dear, when I love 
you ” 

He took her hand and carried {t to his lips; 
he could not speak, and they went slowly back 
to the gate. 

" Tam afraid I have hindered you,” Vera sald, 
trying to get on to other topics “ Were you ing 

urry ? ” 

“I was only going to my rooms, I have jast 
come from Daly House in ——shire, having 

there for my cousin’s wedding with 
Keith Moretoun.” 

Vera looked interested. 

“That handsome, nice man who came to the 
performance? Strange, I seemed to have seen 
him before, and yet that was Impossible!” 

Rex turned to her, 

“Can you remember nothing of your child. 
hood t” 

Vera shook her head. 

**T can only remember mother—my dear, 
sweet, angel mother, Ah! what a life of misery 
she led |” 

Rex was silent. He longed to tell her that a 
rigid search was belng made as to her birth and 
childhood, but refrained, He would not raise 
hopes that might be utterly false. Time enough 
to speak of them when something definite was 
brought to light. As yet the detectives had no 
clue to De Mortimer’s whereabouts, though 
America was supposed to be the spot, and as he 
alone could lift the vell, the progress made was 
slight, 

“We must part here,” Rex sald, as they 
approached the gate, “Write to me if you 
should want any friend's help, and you know I 
will come.” _ _. 

“TI will,” Vera sald. 

Sae pub her hand into his, and at that moment 
a carriage rolled into the Park. Two ladies were 
seated in {b, both dark and handsome, and thelr 
eyes were fixed on the two standing together. 

A smile and gracious bow from both caused 
Rex to lift his hat, which he did with an fll 


“What a handsome, ernel face!” Vera sald, 
almost involantarily, ‘‘and like-——” 

She stopped, and Rex heart throbbed. 

It was the Countess de Ganyan! and her 
daughter who had passed—the stepmother who 
had worked so much misery Io Keith More- 


toun’s early life. Vera had gszed at her as if 
some strange Inetincs or memory returned to 
her as she gez:d, To him her sudden hesitation 
was another link in the chain of evidence that 
was needed to give her back to her proper 
sphere and home, 

They aald farewell quietly, and he stood 
watching the slender, gracefal figure disappear 
before he stepped into his cab, 

“If it but comes right,’ be murmared, as 
he drove on, "I can see her taken from the 
life of drudgery and hardship, surrounded by 
luxury and affection, Yes how quiet! how 
brave! how true she fs! ‘ What conld happen 
to me, dear, when I love you!’ Vers, my 
darling! Heaven grant my love may be the 
gaardian of your existence, Fate may be ernsl, 


” 


but, come what will, our love can never die! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue year was growing out of Its first youth, 
when Sir Kelth and Lady Anlce Moretonn 
retarned from thelr long honeymoon abroad. 
London was very fall, Parliament had met eany 
and, despite the cold, ancongenisl weather, the 
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streets were filled with smart carrisges and 
edestrians. 

Galety was almost at as great a height as fn 
the season, and In the theatrical world no Nttle 
excitement was caused by the announcement 
that Mr. Robinson of the Taeepla had engaged 
the Lyric Theatre for the début of Miss Lorraine, 
a new actress of whom report spoke highly, 

Vera had wieely changed her name. De 
Mortimer’s was not held in the highest esteem, 
and Watson was impossible, so she chose Lorraine 
sa belng pretty and new. She had worked very 
hard, and found her studies at once a solace and 
delight; ib was very different to the rough, 
vulgar, degrading life she had led in the operatic 
travelling company. Taoere was poetry, artistic 
conception twiaed in with the parts with which 
she meant to fdentify herself, and warmly 
aselsted and praised by manager and master, 
she hoped for a success, 

The week before her appearance Tom 
Watson recelved an intimation from Mr. Mason 
that his services would be required no longer. 
He kept this from Vera, partly from shame and 
partly from that canuing that goes with weak- 
ness, He knew, and was peevishly annoyed at 
the fact, that an ormpet sy and liking -Vera 
might bave had for he had banished long 
ago ; and Instead of her industry proving infec- 
tious, he hailed it as a probable solution to the 
problem of how rg ge to live in the future, 
Had Vera loved young husband this 
might perhaps bave been different, Bat as 
fel) her gradually rising above him, and sha 
him by her steadfast womanly strength 
courage, he devoted himself with sullen perver- 
sity to his amusements, which, unfortunately 
for him, were, for the most part, gambling ones, 

Vera had hard time, rehearsing every day, 
atudylog every night, writing lesters to Amy and 
her mother, and waiting honr after hour for Tom 
to coms home and let her go to rest, For, with 
her customary unselfishness, Vera had agreed to 
eit up for her husband and let the landlady retire 
to her well-earned rep se, 

There was a feverishness and ex:itement about 
Tom that oppressed her, nob knowing the cause, 
and her-heart grew faint as a vision of the fature 
came with ite loneliness and misery. Many and 
many ® time the longing came to her to. speak 
openly to her husband—to say that It had been 
a great, a terrible mistake—to suggest that they 
should part and live thelr own lives ; but sho 
always crushed ft, She had vowed herself to 
this man, and daty must be done. Besides, she 
koew that to a certain extent she held some 
{nflaence over him, and that it was for his good ; 
and, knowing thie, she felt she must not leave 
him, be her life harder and harder each day. 

After that chance meeting with Rx, she had 
become unconsclously comforted. The fact that 
this strong, true, brave man loved her was a 
secret joy which even the sorrow of lasting 
aeparation could not dim. Her father and his 

orutality had passed from her mind, she was 
tafe from his degrading fnfluencs; and weak 
and contemptible as Tom Watson was, he was 
always refined, and a gentleman, Tine day of her 
début came, ? ; 

Vera would never forget ft. She had spent 
the preceding night in a lonsly vigil waiting 
with anzlety and dread for ber husband, who 
never came home. As dawn wis creeping slowly 
over the sky she flang herself down ay bard 
couch, and slept a deep, weary troubled sleep, 
“ill the entrance of the landladyroused her, Her 
jast rehearsal was at eleven, and as the moments 
passed che knew nob what to do, for Tom never 
cams, 

She left the honee sick with nervousness, and 
the spprehenston that atill more sorrow was at 
hand, though she brought all -her ovataral 
courage to bear on the eftaation, and argue the 
posible reasons for Tom’s absence, Ip was a 
porltton anfliclent to try the stoutest woman’s 
bears } 20W much more so when a day of aaspense, 
excitement, and mental work lay before her such 
®s rarely comes in a life-time, Vera had not 
single friend of whom she conld ask sympathy 
on this day. Maggie and her husband were ia 


knew nothing of, and Tom, who should have 
comforted and assisted her, was only adding to 
her mental care by his selfishness or careless- 


ness, stab 

Had she recelved much attention at the 
theatre, fn all probability she would have broken 
down; but Mr. Robinson was @ wise man; he 
saw the arnt and nervousness on her 
face, and addressed her throughout the day in the 
curtest way postible, thereby braclog Vera up to 
the best of her ability, 

A very large and fashionable audience was 
assembled in the Lyrlo wheo the orchestra 
commenced the overture before the curtain rose, 
and chief amoug them was Lady Anlce Moretoun, 
her handsome husband, and a host of smart men 
flattering in and ovt of her box, Pasar 
Kefth Moretoun’s face had already lost its 
radiant youthfulness; it was not unhappy, 
but the supreme content that had shone in his 
eyés “Guring his brief betrothal was gone, 
and a steady thoughtfulness was reflected 
Instead, it ft 

“Poor Keich! already ,” murmured 
Rex Darnley to himeeéif, gla up from his 
atall to the box where Lady “Aaloe’s jewelled 
prettiness attracted mach attention; *‘ iy is only 
what I feared. Well, if that last clue turns up 
I may be {netrumental in giving him a sister 
| whose sweetness surely must console him for his 
‘wife's heartlessness,” 

Sach s thought-was natural to Rex, for Vera 
wae to him the sweetest of all women ;[bub to 
Keith Moretoun the shattering of his love-dream 
would be a lasting blow, which no sister’s hand, 

tender, could touch or heal, 
“(Why, there is Rex! Kelth, go and fetch 
him. I want to speak to him,” 
And Lady Antce touched her husband im- 
perfously with her jewelled fan. She did not 
particularly care to see Rex, bub she desired 
the absence of her husband for two or three 
minutes. 
Sir Keith rose at once. 
‘* Rex—-where? ab! I see, I am gisd, dear 
old fellow. Prince, will you excuse me /” 

The Prinve de Boules, a tall, remarkable 
rather than han é man, who had entered 
the box a few minutes before, bowed grace- 
fally. 

As Sir Keith disappsared the Pcioce dropped 
into a chair close to Lady Anice’s dainty white 
rober. Leas ; 4 

Ab last I have onefostant. I was lo deapalr,” 
he murmured, fastening his dark, esd eyes on 
the piquante face. 

‘* Nonsense!” Lady Anice laughed, a llttle 
constrainedly, “Where fa the Countess, and 
what about that ball?” 

Toe Priace shrugged his shoulders, 

"The Countess ls mad about that ball; she 
declares it will be the success of the season. “You 
are coming ?” 

Lady Anice frowned, 

‘*T mesn to come.” 

“ And Sir Keith 1’ queried the other, 

**Oh! Kelth is a fool, It seems he has a 
grudge against the Countess—at least’ he never 
sald eo, but he refmees to visit her, and——” 

* And wishes you to follow his footsteps, eh?” 


finished the Prince. ‘Well, I don’t know why 
you should object, ma belle.” 
Ma belle frowned, . 


“IT will not be dictated to by anyone,” she 
declared, ‘*'Now go. Come back and talk to 
me between the acts.” ‘ 

“To will be night till then,” was the ‘soft, Im- 
passioned whisper, as the Pcinca obediently 
withdrew just as Sir Kelth and Rex came fn. 

" Where did you pick up that fellow?” asked 
the latter, in his usual curt way, as he exchanged 


greetings with his cousin, 
“What fellow!” drawled Lady Anice, 
languidly. ‘O11! the Prince de Boules ; we met 


him Im Florence ; he [a rather amusing.” 
"Ts he '—looke like a bandit,” Rex said, 
quietly, taking In the falr, flashed cheek care- 
fully ; ‘' a'dangerous one too!” 
“I confese,” Sir Keith laughed, enrily, " he 





the country, end would return only jastin time 
‘0 66 the performance, Rex Darnley 





“Ham! I have my donbts on shat score,” 
thought Rox. 
“Why, there i« thet horrld Mra, Motte!” 
exclaimed Lady <Aaicos, ae Maggie and her husband 
entered thelr box oppos'te ; *‘ what on earth does 
she dress her like that for} she looks scarcely 
decent,” 

Rez glanced from Mrs, Motte's black satin dress, 
which permitted a very ttle of the white 
shouldere to be seep, to Lady Anice’s most 
décolletée bodice, 

* Ginss houses, Anfee,” he observed, dryly. 
‘You know the proverb," 

Lady Anice flushed; she always felt at o 
disadvantsge with her conein, and longed to 
implant some pain fa his hears, or shake his cool, 
qalet manner, 

The curtaln rose on the first ach of Romeo and 
Juliet Thecrowd of M ntegues and Capalete 
surged and esquabbled, the love-sick Ro meo 
poured ont his passion for Rosallne, and Rsx 
felt au insane hatred and jealousy for the hand. 
some young actor who a few moments hence 
— be stauding side by side with his one true 
ove, 

He scarcely followed the text, his heart was 
throbbing wildly, his ears hungeriog for the first 
sound of her volcre, 

fb cams at last, those low, sweat, clear tones, 
’ How now! who calls?” and from the curtains 
came forth a slender, graceful gir], with halr 
unbound, that fell like a golden mantle to her 
kneer, 

There wasa momentary hash of surprise ob the 
new Jaliet’s beauty ; then surpriee and courtesy 
melted into a hearty burst of welcome that 
echoed again. 

Rx sad motionless through that scene. Hoe 
saw nothing but the pure, sweet face, with eyes 
of deepest, rarest blae. She was hiz—his very 
own! Had she not sald is? 

He turned as the curtain fell for the next 
scene, and caught Lady Anice’s eye. She waa 
mortified beyond words to discover In the new 
actress the girl Vera she had so much disilked; 
bat with her mortificatlon came the delight 
that at last she had fathomed Rex's secret. She 
had half guessed {i that night when the news of 
Vera's disappearance had come ; but now she was 
sure. 

" Very amateurish!” she :ummed up. 

But to this nelther her husband nor Rx replied, 
Str Keith was thinking only of Vera, and wonder- 
ing in a etrange, excited way if Rex's ides 
could be true, and that this girl could be the 
lost Madge he had loved—the legacy of that dead 
angel mother. If it were really so, how much 
happiness lay before him! He would take her 
from her iile of drudgery—and perhaps poverty 
—enshrine her in the home she had been born In 
aud from which she had been so strangely swept 
away. 

The curtato fell on the firat act, Ib shut ont 
the figure of Jalieb standing {n the moonlit ball- 
room, gez’pg after the fast-vanishipg It »meo, an 
agony of dawning love and sorrow fo her face, 
foreshadowing the tragic tale to come, 

There was no mistake about the success ; the 
applause rang agalo and agafo, and three times 
Vera was led before the curtain to gratify the 
audience. 

Lady Avice fanned herself leisurely, Ib was 
odious to her tohear the adulation poured out 
on this girl. She bated Vera for her youth, 
beauty, and talent, but above all because ahe had 
touched that strange, cold heart of Rex Darnley, 
which no Wiles of Keith Moretoun’s pretty wife 
could effsct, Not that Anice would ever have 
loved her cousin, No; but because it was hurtfal 
to her vanity, and consequently nob to be 
forgiven, 

‘There ls Lord Vivian talking to that crea- 
ture!’ she observed, with an air of disdain. 

Rex glanced across to Maggle’s bcx, and there 
eure enough waa his friend. 

“ Waoen did Erle come back, I wonder?” he 
murfaured, almost involantarily. 

Lady Antce Jaughed., 

“Teese you don't know the last scanca’, Rex. 





has something of thavair ; but he fs not a bad fel- 
low, Rex,” 


Of course be Is here to-night 1" 
Why of couree?” Rex acked, coldly, 


Lord Vivian, I believe, has bean back eome tine. 
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“Oal because everybody knows Mias Lor- 
raine, as she calls herself now, is under his pro- 
tection,” 

Rex felt the blood rush to hie face, and hia 
hand closed ; but he was wise. He saw at once 
this was but an intentfonal insalt to Vers. 

“How like a woman, Anfce}” he sald, in 
hie most provoking way. ‘Pray be careful, If 
eeandal telis euch tales who shall escape?" 

He went ont, following Sir Kalth, who had 
heard nothing ; and immediately the Prince de 
Boules made his way to Lady Anice’s side, mar- 
velling not a Motle at the evident bad temper of 
the dalaty beauty who deigred to accept his fal- 
some admiration. 

Rex and Sic Keith esuntered round the 
corridor, and came upon Lord Vivian, 

The beartiest welcome followed, and then the 
Earl, who looked well and very brona:d, ex- 
plained that Mrs, Motte had sent him on an 
errand, 

“She wishes me to go round to the stage- 
@oor, aud try to send, if not give, this locket to 
Miss Lorraine. Ip was her mother’s, and Mcs 
Mobte thinks she might probably like to wear it, 
some-time to-night,” 

éf.. can lead the way. Will you come, too, 
Keith?” Rex asked, feeling glad to see the Earl 
once again, and longing to meeb Vera, and 
whisper his word of congratulation. Bat Sir 
Keith pat out his hand Instead, 

“Will you les me look at that locket, 
Vivian?” he sald, hurriedly, 

The Earl gave him the slender gold chain and 
ornament. 

Without a word Kelth Moretoun opened a 
susp, and disclosed a picture, faded and old, yet 
ettll clearly discernible. 

‘* Doss this belong to Milas Lorraine! Are you 
quite sure?” he asked, in a voice that was 
strained with emotion. 

“I know {t doee,” Rox answered. “She left 
it for Mre, M tte the evening of her flight. Why 





do you ask, Kalth}” 


x 


THERE WAS A MOMBNTARY HUSH OF SURPRISE AT THE NEW JULIET’S BEAUTY. 


Ste K+ith turned; there were tears in hie 


eyes, 

“* Rex, old fellow, we have found the last clue. 
This was my mother’s locket, and this is her 
pictare.” 

a oy > * aa 


"Be brave!’’ whispered Mr, Robinzon fn 
Vera’s car as she went towards the bier in the 
tom for the last act, ‘'It has been a veritable 
trlamph. Ab! Ikoew I was right. Your for- 
tune fs made, my child.” 

‘Wait!’ she murmured, ber every nerve 
thrilling with the strain of the uighv’s work. 
" All is not over yet,” 

Bat Mr. Robinson shook his head. He was 
not afraid, and hie belief was well-founded, for 
when the curtaia rolled “slowly down on the two 
young forms lying dead, a perfect shou? arose for 
Vera that sounded like a burricane. With 
limbs that trembled beneath her she faced the 
mass of people, dimly conscious of the waving 
handkerchiefs, the cheers, and the praise, 

They led her back to the stage, aud she sank 
exhausted intoa chair; while from every corner 
fiocked carpenters and supers to swell the bymn 
of triamph. 

Suddenly, while her brain was reellog, ae it 
were, beneath the excitement, some one came 
behind her chair, 

'' Mra, Wateson,”’ sald a voice, and a letter was 
handed to her, 

She took {t mechanically, and was about to 
open It when she saw three faces draw near, and 
foremost among them R-x. She smiled at him 
faintly, and then tore open the note. 

It was curt, and the few words seemed to dazs 
her. 

“St, George's Hospital. 


*Mapau,—Ic is our duty to inform you that 
& man, giving the name of Tom Watson, and the 
address of 7, Calworth-terrace, died here thls 
morning. We shall be glad to teccive any com- 
manication.—We are, Madam, “% ¥." 
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R x saw her face grow ghastly pale, Without 
& second thought he was beside her. ~ 

'* Vera, good heavens | what fs [t'” 

“Rad,” she sald, boarsely; and then her 
strength failed. She awayed forward, and fell 
senseless in his arms, Ignorant for a time that 
the barrier was removed from her love, that 
brother knelt distractedly beside her, that happi- 
ness might dawn again | 


(To be continued.) 








A PETRIFIED forest, covering an area of 100 
square miles, has existed for centuries in Arizona. 
Thonsanda and thousands of- petrified logs strew 
the ground, and represent beautifal shades of 
pink, purple, red, grey, blue, and yellow. Ouas cf 
the stone-trees spans a gulf forty feet wide. 


Hotty, originally called holy, from its beivg 
used in holy piacere, owes its importance In the 
Christmas festivities to paganism, The Romans 
dedicated the holly to Saturn, whose festival wae 
held in December ; and the early Christians, to 
screen themsslves from tion, decked their 
houses with irs branches during their own ce'c- 
bration of the Nativity, 


Ox Christmas Eve, too, a couple of figures io 
dieguise may frequently be seen making thelr 
round amovg the houses of a selected neigh- 
bourbood, sometimes only’among the differen® 
flate of one house. They are Knecht Raprechi 
and Father Coristmar, Ab the door of the house 
a great bag of apples, &-., is handed to Knecht 
Raprecht. Then he enters and {inquires after 
the conduct of the children, and, if the parents 
answer favourably, Father Christmas, who wears 
& white dress and ® pink or gilt belt, orders the 
contents of the bsg to be emptied on the floor, 
and, while the attention of the children ls 
centred in the scramble, the two figures dis 
appesr to perform a similar offic: at other 
housee. ‘ 
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MBS, RAYMOND INTRODUCED HIM TO THE WAXWORE SUBSTITUTE FOR HER MISTRESS, 


VERNON’S DESTINY. 
—0:— 
OHAPTER XVII. 


Mrc Cuarrsris would have been bitterly 
offended bad anyone called her surperstitious, 
and yet, at the sound of that awful walling cry 
her grasp on Lena’s hand involantarily tightened, 
and her footeteps came to an abrupt stop, 

‘T can’t goon,” she sald, feebly. “ Lena, I 
daren’t |” 

Bat Isola Merton's sister had her own share of 
courage, and other people’s too. In strength and 
force Lit might fall often ; in that quality best 
described as pluck, never, 

. “You must come,” she returned calmly, 
“Recolleet you have given your promise.” 

Bat her own fiogers were cold, and Meg could 
hear ber breath come and go = oer wend 
onwerde, 

Miss Charteris had-one advantage over 1.\t 
—she knew the room, had been in it often, and 
recalied the exact position of the farniture, 
Nothiog had been changed. 

Eatering from the dressing-room you_came at 
“ vpon two French windows opsning to a 

alcony, Facing these waes bed 3 arofa ran at 
Ite foot, a few chairs, and « mahogany ward- 
robe—that was all. Mirror and toilet appliances 
were all in the dressing-room., 

_ There was, as Meg had ssid before, something 
bare and desolate about the apartment. Its far- 
uitare, of course, was good and solld ; but there 
were none of the little etceteras women love, and 
itbad the whole atility” air which mostly 
disttoguishes a man’s room from a lady's. 

wn think that, with the choice of such eplen- 
. Ta as were to be found at the Hall, itshould 


ible, att alloted to the young wife was tncred- 


“Sit down,” sald Lens, and her voice 
faint, had a rf er volce, though 
strike a ght.” = of command, “I am going to 





“Meg sank on to the firat chair she came to. | open ina delfberate stare, and an inane simper 


Lena lighted a candle. 

" Look here !"’ 

Thus entreated Mies Charterls walked to the 
window, and Lit pointed to something suspended 
above the balcony, and moving-o and fro, Jb was 
between a mop, a stick,and a broom; but the 
cleverness of the device coneleted in {te being hung 
from the balcony resting in such a position that 
each unusually high gust of wind would cause it 
being over the strings of a rough kind of Jew’s 


rp 

Lit detected this in an instant, and held Meg 
forcibly at her side until, by the light of thelr 
flickering candle, they distinctly saw the seeming 
mop come into contact with the strings of the 
harp, when the sound which had so terrified them 
was distinctly heard. 

"There le nothing to fear,” sald Lena, sadly. 
"It is a wicked device of that man’s to scare 
people away from this room lest they should try 
to liberate his poor wifs. Oh! Meg, I feltawfully 
frightened |! Didn't you ?” 

“* Awfally 1” confessed Meg, with chattering 
teeth. ‘I never did believe in ghosts ; but I felt 
inclined to to-night.” 

* And now we will go to Nell.” 

But there was no onein the bed. Lit drew the 
curtains aside and peeped ; then Meg touched her 


hand, 
‘*She is on the sofa.” 
still and motflonless was Indeed 





on her lips ' 

Meg had not settled this question when she 
was horrified by her slater-In-law’s condact. 

Lena calmly sat down on the sofs, letting 
her whole weight rest without scruple on the 
exach spot where Mrs, Denz'l’s feet might be 
enpposed to rest, and burst into a fit of almost 
hysterical laughter. 

Lena)” 

‘SI can’t help {t. Ob, Meg! I have thought 
of many wonderful things, bat the wildest 
theory I ever found was nod so extraordinary 
ts this, and she went off Into another burst of 
laughter.” 

Meg felt really angry. 

“She will wake up in a minute,” speaking fo 
& very low tone, and signifying by a glance at 
the simpering lady who was meant by the 
pronoun. ‘' Really, Lit, I feel ashamed of you, 
What will Mrs. Denzil think of you for laaghiag 
at her so rudely ?” 

Lit grew grave. 

"I am not laughing at Mrs. Denzil, and 
this lady will not think at all about my conduct. 
Or! Meg, fa it possible you don’t see }” 

*T see nothing,” sald Meg, in rather an fnjared 
tone; “and you are wasting precious time.’ 

“*Meg, I thought you would have guessed. 
This is a lay figure, jast a waxwork dummy ont 
of some milliner’s shop. See!" and she turned 
up the elegant dress and disclosed a frame- 
work unmistakably artificlal, with more than 
uggestions of wire, ‘‘ Mrs, Denzil is only wax 
as far as her head and arms ; the rest of her is of 
inferior substance. Here, I will convince you,” 
and deliberately holding a Wghted match over 
the fair pink and white face, she gave Mog such 
positive proof of her correctness as would have 
satisfied the most fncredulous. 

“ Now ” 

“Pan symond }"” 
“T think not. Meg, aren’t you glad wo came, 
has well?” 


all 
It was not in the nature of Mex Charterls to 
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very glad we came, Oh, Lena, I feel 
thankfal you thought of ft, Nol! must belleve 
our oploion of Mr, Denzil now.” 

* Yes.” 

Meg thought the "'yes” a Httle short, but 
ehe knew Lena was tired, and did not worry her 
by questions, Indeed, she took the whole of the 
farewells to the old housekeeper on Lf, and 
would not let her alster-[n-law speak ntil 
ehe had got safely back to Fir Oot was 
ieanfog back fo Lady Maude’s own lar 
chafr, alppiog some wine Meg 
ponred ont. 

"To ts almost ten, Very soon 
here now. Lit, you look so ill!” 

**T am trying to think.” 

“© Ol what?” 

* What Is to be done next.” 

Meg opened her eyes. 

“TI can’t see there fs anythiog miore to be 
done. We have proof positive . Denzil ts 
not at the Hall, Nay, more, that sbe never has 
been there |” 

"That fa just it, Meg, Reginald Denzil 
must be a worse man now than we thought 
Why 1" ; 

“He must have outraged his wife's feelings 
more than we know of to make her leave him,” 

"We don’t know that she has,” 

D>» you suppose If there were any posalble 
way of loducing her to come here with him he 
would have resorted to the expedient we have 
just discovered! He was a man of the world; 
he must have known the risk he ran of dis- 
covery.” 

*' I don’t see his object!” 

"TI think I do. He wanted to take his 
place as master of Charteris Hall. He wanted 
t> bs received as one of the county families. He 
could not succeed If he igaored his wife, since all 
his claim came from her, The only way was to 
represent Mrs. Denz!l as eccentric and unsoclable. 
He now saw Neil was received as an Intimate 
at our house, I suppose the rest would have 
been easy work comparatively f” 

Meg looked bewfldered. 

"How clever you are, Lit. Then do you 
think papa and Nell really saw Helen In Davon- 
shire ?"’ 

“No,” 

Tos word was epoken slowly and deliberately, 
almost as though wrang from Lena with positive 
palo, Meg, for once, was obtuse, and contlaued 
her questlone, 

* But that could not have been a dummy ; e 


had promptly 


Nell may. be. 


moved and spoke.” 

“T know! ” 

*'And she seemed quite happy and satlafie 
with her chofce there,” 

*'Meg,”” said Lens, suddenly. I suppose 
when your father came back he told yon all about 
Mrs. Denzil? I wish you would describe her to 
me jast as he did to you.” 

** Have you never asked Neil?” 

“Never! Uatil to-nighb I don't thick I 
doubted really that it was Mrs, Denzil,’’ 

** And you doubt now?” 

** Oaly describe her.” 

“She couldn’t have been a dummy—she moved 
aud spoke, She was 4 pretty tiny-looking crea- 
ture, jusb like a wax doll, She had masses of 
fi:ssa hsir, and eyes like a china shepherdess, 
On.! Lit, my darling, what have I sald to make 
you lock like that 1” 

Lena Charteris had growa white as death, A 
faiat moan escaped her, 

Tu must have been my slater,” 

46 Lena’!” 

“You know that, long ago, before she was 
married, Isola was engaged to Reginald Dexz’'l, 
Sne treated him shamefally ; but he was the 
only creature she ever loved,” 

* Bat she ie Mrs, Merton |” 

* Yes,” sald Lit, scornfally ; “and Tea ts too 
fond of money to do anything which would rick 
her position. She would never what people call 
‘go wrong,’ not because her moral code is high, 


‘| time when Denz'l so » 
attallipts to see his wif 





bad because ehe values wealth and dietinction too 
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much todo anything that would put her beyond 
soclety’s pale.” 
ig 1 you think she was fa Devonshire as Mrs. 


“TI think she betrayed Helen Charteris into 
marrying Regloald Denzil. How she did it I 
have no idea; but of the fach I feel pretty 
sare,” 

** And then 1” 

“When poor Jim Merton found ont she was 
not the angel he had thought her, and went 

» I fancy she renewed her acquaintance 
with the Denziis. Remember, Meg, this has no 
foundation but my own fancy. The young 

p elther grew jealous of her, or awoke to 

¢ true character, and for one 

causes left him, Then comes the 

ily refased all our 

When poor Helen 

becams lady of Charteris, and he could benefit 

nothing by the honour for lack of her signature, 

I can qatte believe Isola wotld consent to take a 

sie tieling belcon, Anyi Rdng, that daworip- 

the g@ hefress, An P » that rip- 
tion fits her to the life,” .- 

" And Nell?” wiwy 
. "Heaven help her!” 

" But where would she be If your theory were 
correct! Why, Lena, she would have been a 
lonely wanderer for mouths |.” 

* My idea ta that she eft her husband on her 
wedding-day, or soon after. Tast le why I say 
Heaven help her! She had nefither mother nor 
father, alster nor brother, Uatil I met Neil I 
found the world a pretty hard place even with 
all thoae appendages, What would she do with- 
oud?’ 


" She may have had friends,” 

"No ‘friends’ save those she met at my 
_—- except, indeed, her schoolfellows, and 

ey would be young girls, perhaps hardly ont, 
with no {nfilaence or power.” 

" Taere is Neil 1” 

How they told him they never knew. They 
both talked ab once as they poured thelr story 
into his ear, 

He was Ilttle disposed to credit them; but 
when sober, grave-eyed Meg told how the nose 
of the supposed Mrs, Danall had dimialshed 
visibly in e'z9 under the lofiaence of Lena’s match, 
he could hardly doubt any longer. 

"I shail telegraph for Ashwin In the morning. 
Lana, you must not crow over me because I have 
been taken fn by an impostor.” 

*T won’s, Shall you tell him, Nell!” 

“T don’t know, Won't his wife's nose do that 
for me, Lena?” 

** You must tell him,” sald Mog, gravely, "or 
how are you to break off all {ntercourse with 
him! And, I suppose, now you will hardly care 
to see him at the Rosery t” 

“T think,’ returned Neil, coolly, “I shall give 
no particulars, bat jast drop him a line, and say 
my wife objects to the visits of a gentleman whore 
better half declines to associate with her. Better 
not let him know that we've found him ont, 
Lena,” 

"T had rather,” 

“Tb might be dangerous,”’ 

"TI thought you might go to him and demand 
Helen.” 

**T couldn't do that ; my father might.” 

*€ You will send to him, of course ?’ 

*T shall telegraph,” 

Mr. Danzil never received the rebaff Dr. 
Charteris contemplated. When he returned to 
the Hall after leaving Nei! he found a letter 
from his London agent with thls mysterious 
foformation :— 

"Ciue found at last, Lose no time; come at 
ones |” 

* Lydia,” sata Mr. Denzil, seeking out the 
demure Miss Catt while enjoying her solitary 
supper, “you can pack up and return to your 
mistress to-morrow,” 

**T should have done that, anyhow, sir, after 
the way you've treated me,” and Miss Catt de- 
talled her grievances ab fail length, 

“It was a ruse, and I rather suspec) Mrs, 
Charteris of it, How I hate that woman! Bat 
T can’t stop to be revenged on her now. I have 
good news, Oath; we're on the track at last 





Tell your mistress I have foun the ralsalog, 
clue,” 


“And Mra, Danzil, sir—her that’s upstalrs, | 
mean—what em I to do with her!” 

Denzil laughed, 

"She would be rather an awkward companton 
for you to mavage alone on a railway journey, | 
think you had better lock her up tn her ows 
apartments till we return. Happily che will 
need neither food nor clothing.’’ 

*' And what am I to tell the servants !" 

Denzil was a man of expedients. 

**T shall leave before they are stirring, TT.) 
them Mrs, Denzil was so far recovered she 
preferred accompanylog'me, and that you're to 
follow with the luggage. All yon’ve to do Is just 
to turn the key on those two rooms.” 

**T did that, sir, before I wens out.” 

"Then I don't eee you need ever enter them 
sgaia! Tell Mce, Raymond my wife fe pr. 
ticularly anxlous they should sob be opened or 
interfered with.” ; 

** And shat note, sir. It was a hoax, and 
always feel eusplclous of them.” 

“Tt must have been sent by Mrs. Charteris, 
bat as she didn’t come here and make a holla. 
baloo in your absense; I confess I can’t see her 
object. I shall just drop Charterts a note, saying 
auexpected business hurriee me to London.” 

Nellrecetved the note just as he was writing 
his own, 

* What does thst mean?” and he tossed {t to 
Lena. ‘' You see he specially mentions his wile, 
Does he know of your discovery? ” 

“No; the woman has found out, and Is afraid 
to tell him {’’ 

“And what sudden business has taken him to 
London }” 

"J hope he has not found a clas to his wile’s 
hiding place. His real wite | mean!” 

‘Well, I shall be glad when Ashwia comes. I 
feel uneasy.” 

Bat a telegram from Mr. Ashwin’s cfice 
Informed them that gentleman was taking hls 
holiday, and in foreign parts. He was belleved to 
bein Italy, but were by no means sure. 

Nell shook his head. 

“That's no good |” 

"Send for Gay Vernon,” 

De. Qharteris did more—he rushed up to 
London, and drove straight to the, chambers {a 
Cecil-street, Strand, 

Tae landlady shook her head. 

“Iva my belief, sir, he's dead,” 

Neil gasped. O-rtainly extraordinary things 
were happening sround bim. 

“My good woman, I had vo Idea he was Ill! 
You shock me terribly !” 

‘S Well, sir, it’s only my opinion. Three weeks 
ago he jast went off In a cab, without eaylog a 
word to me about when he shonld be back. | 
got dinner for bim that night. I got breakfast 
the nex day, but he never came to eat it 
There's a pile of letters xe high as my table awalt- 
ing for him. I’ve had people by thedozsn after 
bim, and I’ve told them just what I bell you. 
Now, fo was three weeks yesterday he went cf, 
and I've heard nothing since |” 

‘Bat have you taken imo sbeps to asctr- 
tain?” 

“T) never -pry into my lodger's. affaire, sir! 
Your friend he was a real gentleman ; he paid 
me the ficah three months’ rend about a week 
before he wen}, and I’m pretty enre he'll pay me 
the nex three months’ when le'a dae If he’s above 
ground. If he isn't I can send In the bill to bis 
ma, or if she disputes it. the farniture he left here 
and knick-knacks are worth donble the money. | 
don’t feel at all uneasy, air!” 

"And be was In his asnal health vp to the 
time he went away?" faquired Nell, who sloost 
deeprired of interesting Mre, Crump on avy 
sulbj:ct apart from her own interests, : 

“ { never was one, sir, to sbare at the gentle 
man. He didn’s complain, anyhow.” 

Nell wrote a bricf message.on Acard. 

** Will you gtve thas to him ff he return’, and 
he slipped a sovereign Into the lady's hand; 
“and if you find ont where he is I wish you'd 
send me word, My address fs on she other 
alde,” 
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“Gare I will, er, I'm always glai to oblige » 
tiemap, which behaves as sich.” 

And Nell was ont again in the pleasant 
§-ptember sunshine, wondering what steps to 
take ; for 1b xeemed to him that Sir Gay Vernon, 
Baronet, had dissppeared as suddenly and as 
mysterlously as the girl who had once been called 
om to Lady Decims,” his wife’ 

oT, y ms,” was wife's 
wee got back late that night, weary 
and disgusted. ‘I have persuaded Meg to stay 
one more day ; she could not bear to go away 
while all was 80 pg 

“Why in the world are she and Aunt Miude 
rosming about |” 

Lona laughed, 

“Thave no idea, Meg ts most mysterious ; 
she won't answer questions, but says Lady 
Mande has a ‘friend with her, Whether she uses 
the word ‘fclend’ in the same way as a domestic 
servant uses the relationship ‘cousin ’ I can’t say, 
nor yet whether the ‘friend’ belongs more 
specially to Aunt Mande or horself 1 but Meg Is 
certainly very eager to get back, only she wanted 
to take the last news of our family mystery 
with her, 

There was 0 alarming in the message 
which travelled to widowed mother—‘' Dr, 
Charteris, the Rosery, Charterle; to Lady 
Decima Vernon, Vernon Grange, near Chep- 
stow, Piease send me Sir Gay’s address,” 

The reply was far longer, and then no light 
on the subject :— 

“T can’s give you my son's address, I have 
heard. nothing from him for a month. 
His last idtter wae dated from his chambers, but 
his landlady says he has not been. there for 
weeks,” 

‘He can’t be lost too,” sald Meg, gravely. 
Neil, how mysterious life seems getting |” 

"I don’t ke this about Vernon, He was the 
last man ia the world to act like this,” 

**T thought he was always suave,” 

" He has spent several years abroad, but unlees 
be told his mother beforehand she was not 
to expect letters he wrote regularly. In this 
present case he seems jast to have walked out of 
his rooms as though he was going to his clab— 
aud to have taken over three weeks about the 
journey.” 

"To eeeras like a conspiracy.” 

“ Against whom?” 

"Finding Helen, First Mr. Ashwin {s away, 
then we can’t sammon Sir Guy, and Lord Caar- 
teris Isabroad! Toere {ts Mterally no one to act 
but you, Nell, and you have a dozen patients on 
your hands,” 

“Ashwin mast be back soon. Cleghorn and 
Harris might undertake the quest, They were 


Neil's guardians; perhaps I had better send for |: 


them. Meg, send a line to Lady Mande, saying I 
can't spare you till to-morrow, and I'l] telegraph 
off at once for Cleghorn,” 

Tae head partner obeyed the summons In per- 
sop, It had been # very peremptory one, and he 
was at first inclined to resent it; but when, In 
& long quiet talk, Nefl laid the whole case before 
him, when he had heard the testimony of Mrs. 
Charterts and her eleter-In-law, and pald a visit 
to the Hall, where Mrs, Riymond, grown qnite 
brave in Miss Cstt’s absence, quite enjoyed 
Sarodactog him to the waxwork substitute 
prAna rrp Pe the lawyer grasped the 

+) 
aa undertake . @ case, and was only too eager 
. “You can send Ashwin to confer with us ff 
® wante to have a fin fn the ple, Dr. 
Peer a but it is far more fm our line than 


+p Abd you will fiod her?” pleaded Lena 
ant think what she may be saffering now | 
sae. that man gets hold of her be may kill 
“ ar 1” declired Mr, Cleghorn, fiercely. 
ha ¥ Gear young lady, Mr. Denzll would never 

rm a hafr of his wife’s head. Why, the moment 


_ the breath's out of her body he’s & pauper, 


he hates her like polson he won't burt her. 


He'd be like th 
ie i the golden of as who killed the goose which 


heart aches for her ; she seems to have been so 
unfortanate,” 
"I thought when I saw her she had the 
sweetest face except her mother’s, Ah! Dr. 
ome he ig a thousand pities bis family ever 
a with the colonel about his marriage, 
ter all he chose a lady, and one cf great 
beauty, Just think of all the misery that has 
eprang from that old feud !”’ 
“ We will make ib up to Helen, sir, when we 
find her, as soon as some legal deed enn be drawn 
up to ate her from her husband. I know 
my father will gladly welcome her as a 
daughter,” 
“Bat how fs she to be found!” asked Lena, 
ssgely. ‘' We know nothing, absolutely nothiog, 
oo her, except that she has not been seen slace 
anuary.” 
‘* Since her wedding day,” corrected the lawyer 
"IT saw ber within a few hours of the ceremony, 
and I know of no reliable person Who has met 
her later.” 
“Te it any use te summon Denzil to produce 
her?” 
"Not the least, sir. If it was in his power to 
prodace his wife I don’t suppore hed have 
bought @ waxwork dummy to represent her, 
There's only one thing for 1b, to place the matter 
in the hands of the police. Luckily I possess a 
likeness of my late ward, and hers {is such un- 
common beauty that I have little donb}, with 
the picture's help, a clever detective will have 
the original.” 

“T never knew she had been photographed }” 

"Tae photograph bas not been very long in 
my possession, My partner and clerks have no 
knowledge of the late Mrs. Charteris, and so 
could not be expected to recognise her daughter 
from the resemblance. It occurred to me some 
time that if I were away Mr. Denzil could easily 
palm off a epurious Helen Denzil upon us, and 
perhaps obtain a fraudulent advance of mney. 
To this end I appiled to Mrs. Hamilton for a 
likeness of my ward, and she sent It at once.” 

* And you have brought ft here?” 

"Decidedly! My ficst impression on reading 
your huasband’s missive was that he required my 
presence to solve some disputed identity, and I 
put the likeness from precaution into my 
pocket! It does not do your cousin jastice, Mrs. 
Charteris, but you will admit {) is a lovely 
face!” . 

Bat Lit, fnetead of expressing the admiration 
he expected, cried excltedly,— 

“ Meg, itis she! Ihave found her! Tell me 
where you met her!’ 

Miss Charteris looked perplexed. She gave a 
glance at the likeness, then she jast clasped her 
hande, and sald gravely,— 

“Toank Heaven !” 

‘Are you growing demented!” asked Neil, 
a little out of patience. ‘* What fn the world 
do you mean?” - 

“To da the girl I told you about!” cried Lit, 
"Don’t you remember, Neil, I found her In the 
Park, and she was so your grandfather was 
dead, because she was golng to ask him to help 
her, Her father was a soldier, and had met one 
of your uncles in India. Oh! Nell, how could-I 
have been so stupid? Why didn’t some Instinct 
tell me ib was Helen ?” 

* Bat was it?” 

© Yes; there could nob be two such faces, 
She looks happy and childlike here,” touching 
the photograph; ‘and when I saw her she was 
sad and careworn ; but T cannot be mistaken, I 
could swear to her face,” 

* So could 11” 

“Meg too!” sald Dr, Charteris, smiling. 
“The plot thickens; but, my dear Lit, and you, 
my thoughtfal slster, where {s this beautifal an- 
known you are so sure of recognising as your 


"T lefo her with you, Meg!” 

* Aud I did not lose sight of her, Lit, Aunt 
Maude told me to {b secret, but surely she 
could not mind now ' 

“Any aunt fn the world would absolve you 
from secrecy now, Miss Charteris!’’ said Mr. 





I never enw her,” said Lit, simply, “ but my 


Cleghorn, gallantly, “If you can tell us where 


poor Mrs, Devzil fs I think you are bound to do 


"She is quite safe; che is with Annt Maude, 
She told us very little of her history, ouly that 
her one desire was to keep hidden from her 
husband.” 

"“ Poor child!” breathed the lawyer, 

" Had they quarrelled !” asked Noll, 

“Tt was not & quarrel; {6 was worse. She 
told us she had often slept in the open fielde, bub 
she never atretched herself on the hard turf 
withont feellog thankful she was not In her 
husband's polsonous house.” 

“He must have been cruel to her,” 

* He was, indeed! When the baby died-—~” 
“The baby! ” faterrupted Lit, * Was there a 
baby ?” 

“The baby!” 
Heaven |” 
“When the baby died,’ went on Meg, with 
two great tears stealing down her cheeks, “she 
looked like one whose very heart is broken, but 
all she sald was—'Don’t cry for her; at least 
she is safe from her father.’ ” 

“The mother shali be safe from him too!” 
cried Nell, hotly, “if Eoglish law can make her. 
Mr, Cleghorn, surely she can be freed from this 
monster {"” 

His womenkind were forbsariog. Neither 
wife nor sister conceded Nell that two nights 
ago this ‘‘monster” had sat ab his table an 
honoured guest, 

“We will do our best!” eald Mr. Cleghorn, 
emphatically. ‘‘I am afraid there will be no 
grounds fora divorce. Wemay mansge to get 
a jadiclal separation, but then he’d claim some 
of her income, I expect.” 

“T.st him take it all,” sald Lit, ‘so that she 
has her freedom.” 

“ You have not told us where she Is, Meg?” 
sald Dr, Charteris, suddenly. 

‘*She ts with Aunt Mande ab Nares 
Edwards's.” 

** will drive over to morrow, No, Lena,”— 
and he shook his head at his wife—‘I can’t 
take you ; ths excitement will knock you up, 


repeated Nell, “Great 


{and you lock dreadfully {li now. I will make 


Aunt Mande promise to let her profégée pay a 
long visit to the Roeery Instead, and you shall 
pet her to your heart’s content.” 

“If she will let me—If she can forgive the 
wrong that mise have done her.” 

** Nonsense J” 

‘* My dear young lady,” eald the courteous old 
lawyer, “what wrong can you possibly have done 
my poor ward!” 

Lena flashed crimson, 

* Tam Mrs. Merton’s elster, alr.” 

* And ag diffsrent from her as light from dark- 
ness. My wife never can forget that relationship, 
Cleghorn, She harle it in people’s teeth when- 
ever ehe gete 3 chance,” 

Mr, Cleghorn rose and bowed to his young 
hostess with old world gallantry. 

"J assure you, Mrs. Charteris, I can wish no 
greater happiness for my ward than to become 
your guest.” 

"She is a shockingly neglectfal hostess,” sald 
her husband, teasingly. "Oaly fancy, Lit, Mr, 
Cleghorn bas travelled over » hundred miles to- 
day, and here you are keeping him up gossiping 
till after midnight! You should have more con- 
sideration.” 

Bat the eyee which rested on Lena's face were 
fall of tenderest love, and the listeners knew 
perfect'y well, even while he uttered that jesting 
reproof, Neil Charteris thought all his young 
wife said or did perfectfon, 

“Light the candles, please, then,” said Lit, 
penitently. ‘‘Mez fs going to sleep here to- 
night, and then directly after breakfast all you 
good people are going to drive to Mrs, Edwards's, 
and I am to be left here alone.” 

“To prepare a nest for our unhappy guest,” 
sald Neil, gently. ‘I shall bring her back 
with me ff she fs at ali fib for the drive. Mrs. 
Edwarde’s rooms are far too small for an 
invalid.” 

" She sald they were Paradise,” 

“ Poor child!” eatd Dr, Caarterfs, Just 
think what her life must, have been lately, and 





she the lady of Charteris Hall!” 
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As for Meg she slept the sleep of the just— 
that happy, dreamless slumber which is the most 


refreshing of all repose, She had no 
make her anxfous or restless; every 
shining out as beautifully ae things do 
only in the last chapters of a three-volume 
‘Her cousin cela be restored to 
position, and freed from the power 
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and fro in restless feverish snatches of repose, 
and more than once woke Nei! by her bitter cry 
+ oa late ! too late i” 
nat were you dreaming about last night 1” 
be asked her, when he had condemned her 
breakfast In bed, and was going downstairs him- 
self, ‘ What was it that proved too late?” 
Lena lifted her two bright eyes to bis face, and 


4 


“ Your journey.” 

vet Dg 

“Tam quite eure of [t—quite sure you will 
en back to me; you will arrive too 

te,” 

De. Charteris laughed, and told his wife she 
was the most superstitious creature he had ever 
med; but that assertion did not prevent his 
setting off with his sister and the lawyer a good 
half-hour be’ore he had intended. 

** How delighted Aunt Maade will be!” said 
Meg, who herself was tn a state of Intense glad- 
ness. *' You have no idea how fond we both are 
of Pearl—of Helen, I meant to say!” 

The horses were fresh, and in the best of 
epirite ; the drive was a very rapid one, Almost 
before Meg knew they were near Glos’ter the 
— was stopping before Nurse Eiwarda’s 

oor, 

“We need nob knock,” sald Miss Charteris, 
quickly ; “let us go straight io,” 

She turned the handle of the door and opened 
it, wonderiog jast a little the sound of wheels 
had not brovght her aunt or-the old servant to 
the window. In the little drawing room stood 
Lady Maude, fo conversation with » stranger. 
Was itastranger! No, Meg recognised the man 
she had seen coming out of the Rosery, Tien, 
in spite of all thelr precautions, Reginald Denzil 
hai found his wife. : 

**But you will save her from him!” pleaded 
Meg, c'loging to Mc, C.eghorn’s coat-sleeve as she 
had never In her life clang to anything masculine 
see "You and Neil will protect her, won’t 
you ” 

* Hash !” sald her brother’s voice. “ Listen!” 
and 20 the three stood just fnside the door, quite 
unnoticed by the excited pair, whose téte a téte 
they had marred. 

**T tell you,” thandered Denzt), “I know she 
{a here, No human creature has a right tostand 
between husband and wife,” 

‘Bat they bave a right sometimes to Inter- 
pose between tyrant and victim. I fancy, sir, 
that was the true relatfonship between the an- 
happy girl I tried to help and the man she 
married,” 

* That girl Is my wife.” 

“TI am powerless to contradict you, I never 
even heard her name, and cannot form an opfolon 
of the truth of your claim.” 

“She te my wife, once Helen Charteris, now 
Mrs. Denz'l, of Charteris Hall,” 

“Poor child 1” 

The Hateners held their breath. They admired 
Lady Maude’s courage, and yet longed to rush to 
her aseistance, Suddenly Mr. Denztl turned and 
ea 7 them. 

“Ahi” he sald, with an exclamation, which 
sonnded like an oath ; ‘‘now, my lady, I have a 
witness whose testimony you dare not dispute, 
There,” pointing to Mr, Cleghorn, " stands my 
wife’s trustee, who could !dentify Mrs. Denzil In 
an instant. Perhaps you will belfeve him {f he 
tella you the girl you are taking from me is my 
wife, 

“Tam ready to credit any statement of Mr. 


~~ 
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Cieghorn’s,” said Lady Meads, moving gracefally 
to vee Br “Bat, Mr. Denzil, there Is one 
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Heaven. 
Let as hear it,” sald Denzil, it will make 
no difference. The girl you call Pearl is my wife, 
her 


and I mean to take her away with me.” 
“*T think ray information must alter your plans 
«'T ewear 1h aball not.” 
“Taen Msten. Pearl left yes- 


hood. 

“Let me speak to him, Nel),” sald the gentle 
widow, who seomed suddenly imbued with 
courage not herowr. “ Mr. Denz'l, you may ask 
the whole household ; you may go to Dr. Williams, 
From all you will hear the same tale. While I 
was asleep yesterday, In the gloaming, between 
the lights, the child I had learned to love almost 
as my own took ber fate into her own hands, and 
left my protection.” 

“ At what hour }” 

“« Halt-past seven,” 

‘* There must be magie in it,’ growled Denzil, 
hoaresly. “ Ab half past seven I started In search 
of “her.” 

And then, seelog there was no more informa- 
tion to be gained, he suddenly turned on his heel 
and left the house. 


(70 be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 297.) 


There were many questions to answer concern- 
fog her presence at the time of the accident, 
many guesses as to the relationship between her 
and the Captain ; bat none ever knew the truth 
except Stephen and J, noue ever will. 

And now that she was gone those who had 
scorned and condemned her pitied her, and pala 
some tribute of honour to her whoe whole life 
had been ao sad, 

Even Sir Locke was sobered for awhile, and 
diemissed his guests ; but the funerals took place 
from the Lodge. 

A great crowd of rich and poor filled the charch- 
yard to overfiowlog, and wondered not a little 
that my lady should not be with the dead and 
gone Listers ; but that was Sir Locke’s one act 
of grace. 

“She would have wished to lie beside him. 
Let it be so;” and now, to-day, two marble 
crosses stand tide by side where my lady and her 
lover sleep until the last dey comes. 

Toe Vernons came in troops and shed crocodile 
teare over the relative they had helped to kil), 
and talked of her grace and beauty, their 
affection for her, and then went back to their old 
amusements and forgot her and their sins sgeinst 
her, 

When Captain Heatherleigh’s will was read it 
was found he had made a generous provision for 
the woman he «o loved, and I wae astonished to 
fiod myself a legatee, 

Bat my dear lady needed nothing now, 

She was beyond all human wante, all cares and 
griefs; and knowing how bitterly she had 
suffered, and what s crael thing life must always 
have been to her, I could not wish her back 
again, 

Bat the Captain’s generosity made things 
smooth for us. 

Father now made no objection to my marriage, 
and as the “ Lister Arms” at that time became 
empty, Stephen applied for and obtaiaed the 
houee and licence, 





There were not a few who sald bub for my 


our engagement had been renewed before my 
So I held Te alk tes tins tae 
on my way I 
married, and I settled down to my new life as 
the quaint old ino, 
We were very happy, Stephen and I, although 


three months after my lady’s death he married 
Lady Ciara Kenwood 
Perbaps she hoped marriage to get 


€ 
i 
r 


spent and his creditors came down upon bim, 
Then some relatives stepped forward, and 

offered bim asslatarcs ; bub the old house was 

sold, and he was sent to live at a cheap foreign 

place, the name of which I cannot remember, 

and no one in Eogland will ever see his fics 
al 


a. 

Bat my lady and her lover sleep side by alde ; 
the grass grows green on thelr lowly graves, the 
fl»wers bloom brightly there, and when the work 
of the day is over, I take my little ones to the 
quiet churchyard, and tell them tales of the 
beautiful lady who loved me so well, who lifted 
me so far above proper place, and fn my 
heart I thank Heaven for the full and divine 
mercy which enatched her from sin, though even 
“At Tas Exveventa Hovr.” 


[THE END.] 








GIVE-HIM BACK TO ME. 
—0:-— 
CHAPTER XVIII.—(continued.) 


Ratru thorght that he had never seen her 
look a0 beautiful before as now, with that exqui- 
tite flush on her cheeke, that light in her glorious 
eyes ; and yet, though his whole heart went out 
to her ia warmest, most fervent admiration, he 
was farious to think that that fiaeh and that 
light were -broughd to cheek and eye because of 
the love that filled her heart—the love for another 
man! Sil he tried to be calm, and bis volce 
was low and steady, as he ssid, slowly,— 

*T will give you till Thursday afternoon to de- 
elde, Ifyou are still bent upon acting the part 
of Nora to that impostor’s Captain Archer, I 
will do my worst, as you suggest,” Taen he 
bowed low, and left the room. 

Violet looked after him, with a vague terror in 
her eyes, then sank on the sofa in sudden collapses, 
like a mechanical doll when the epring hes ran 
down. Why did thie strange excitement possses 
her? Why was shetrembling from head to foot! 
What was Mr, St. John to her that sbe 
should take up his quarrel as if {t were her own: 

She could not understand, but hod binshes 
suffased her cheeks, hob tears ran’ down them}; 
and with a gesp she flang herself face downward 
on the cushions, 

There was some ag! nr in the 
drawing-room ae to Mre. Sartoris’s absence, 
and presently Oyril alipped out of the room to 
see if anything had gone wrong with her. 
Pa and isbetent te whieh de eek 

w B° 
order to find her, S »me door wasopsn which o 
to have been shut, and he could hear the 
servants talking and laughing over thelr suppet 
And then, as there was a pause whilst some 
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sound broke on his ear—a sound of passionate 
gebbing. He started. listening with all his 
ears, then made « dart at the Mbrary door, 
which was ejar, burried across the room with 
and down on his kneos 


alck steps, 

ead the sofs, bis kind full-of pity. 
“Violet, my poor child, what fe it!” he 

atked, taking ber hands io his, and holdiog 

them tight. No answer. He bent his head tiil 

his fair balr nearly met her soft’ brown curl 

# Violet, tell me; remember I’m your oldest 


No answer! He looked at the bent head with 
wistfal eyes. I seemed so cruel not to be 
able to help her, when there was nothing on 
earth that he would not willingly have done to 


next moment a hand was laid violently on his 
shoulder, and he was thrown sideways on the 


floor. 

Then Violet sprang to her feet, and looked 
with wild eyes from the man lying on the 
carpet like » dead log, to the other man 
standing before her, his face like a thander 
cloud. 

"That fellow is a scoundrel,” sald St. John, 


fT HE 
eeeeney - 
EAUHIE 
i ee 
Peete 
Leif? 
4 
nis 


don't care,” pressing her hand over her forehead, 
4, itt. St. John leant against the table ax if half 
B: le 


“You have the face to tell me that you don’t 
want to have him back?” his whole heart hang- 
tog ows - answer, 

she, never guessing how she stabbed him, 
Puzzled and bewlidered by conflicting memories 
which seemed to clash with present feelings, 
suswered, passionately, — 

Yes; ft fs too Inte. Heaven knows I’ve 
looked and longed and stened through endlecs 
years, and prayed each day might bring him ; 
bat now—now,” sobbing convalaively, and letting 
one tear after another ran down on Landon’s 
_ face, in a way that maddened St, 

And now,” he echoed, hoarsely, ‘ Landon Is 
Sore to you than your husband |” 

She did not heed or even hear him, bat bent 





over the delicate face of the man who had always 
been her truest friend, and never wronged her 
even by a thought, 

The blood had ceased to flow ; but the cheeks 
and even the lips were deathly white, A terrible 
fear possessed her. Whatif he should die, and 
die by Mr. St, John’s hand! Would she lose 
them both at once? The one on a sick-bed after 
a brief {llness, the other on the gallows ! 

Jack hesitated. He had asked his last question 
and recelved, as he thought, his answer. His 
heart was bursting with rage and disappolat- 
ment. 

He had seen so many tragic sights In his lile 
{a the wilds that he could not poderstand how a 
woman could be terrified because a man had 
almply fainted. 

Therefore he took Violet's terror for a sign of 
her passionate love for Landon, and stepped 
forward with an Irresistible longing to separate 
her from him, 

Apparently there was something terrible In 
his expresslon, for as he camé nearer she stretched 
out her bands as if to protect Cyril frcm a 
savage enemy. 

Jack saw the gesture, and it cut him to the 
heart. Did. she take him for s marderer! 
Forgetting his wiid worde of onlya few minutes 

‘ore, — 

* You needn’t be afraid,” he sald, haskily ; 
“only his wife might prefer to see him on the 
sofa to—bo in your arms,” 

**Mabel would be thankfal to anyone who 
helped him,” she sald, quickly ; and then, as she 
was drawing away from him with a sudden heat 
fo her cheeks, Cyril opened his eyes and smiled 
up into her face, and she forgot Jack—forgot 
everything in the shock of intense relief. 

Sach « look came upon her face as she thought 
of Mabel saved from the misery of widowhood, 
euch tears rolled down her cheeks In a flood of 

his fist, and felt like a 


upon the table. His face was grave, and the 
ovher guests, who were him, 
looked as if they had some startling 
intelligence, 


Lady Stapleton had ber handkerchief to her 
face, but when she drew [b away at the sight of 
Mc. St. John there was no sign of tears; and 
even to a suspicious observer, actually a twinkle 
in her eyes, 

Armitage marched up to Sb, John, and staring 
him straight in the face, sald, sternly, — 


"Oh | what will happen to him?" she cried, 
clasping her handsin a genuine fright. “What 
could have induced him to go out like that !” 
‘* A guilty conscience,” sald Ralph Armitege 
close to her ear, whilep a throb of hope shot 
t' his heart, If Sartoris wae dead, 1b was 
for him to go in and win | 


at’ 
. 





OHAPTER X'!X, 
LADY JANES TELEGRAM, 


"Ou, what will happen to him i” cried Lady 
a “If I werea manI would go after 

mm," 

‘Tam a man, but I stoutly refuse to do any- 
thing eo insane,” said Ralph Armitege, coldly, 
“ Don’t bother yourself about him ; he isn't worth 
It, I assure you.” 

“Not worthis! How can you tell!” flashing 
a quick glance into his face. 

**I know mors about him than you think,” fo 
a low volce, which filled her with alarm. 

Had he guessed Jack's secret? Bat if so, why 
did be pretend vo believe in Sartorle’s death, and 
look qulte tragic about it} She could not under- 
stand what he meant, and looked from his grave 
face to the telegram in his hand; which so un- 
wittingly told a Ife. 

*© You know nothing abont him at all,” she 
said boldly, though inwardly very nervous, 

“ T know a great desl, and I suspect stiil more,” 
he answered, grimly, and then someone stepped 
forward and inquired if poor Mrs. Sartorls was to 
be bold of her loss. 

“ Certainly not!” sald Lady Stapleton, hastily. 
"*T would not tell her for the whole world |” 

"But surely that would be a great mistake?” 
and .Armitege frowned. In his eagerness he 
longed to be the first to break the news, in order 
to fiad ont at that moment of the shock what 
had been her real state of feellog towards her 
husband, If she had never loved Sartoris, her 
grief would not be so intense as to prevent her 
from being led easily into love by somebody else, 
eepecialiy if that someone else had earned her 
eternal gratitude by eaving ber life. 

* Dear Lady Stapleton,” he went on, earnestly, 
* do let me persuade you to tell her at once ; you 
can do it so gently aud carefully ; or, If you like it 
better, I will tell her myself! '’ 

“Are you mad?” and Lady Stapleton opened 
her eyesin horror, “ Are we to be In sucha 
hurry to tell her that she’s a widow before we 
know that the man Is dead!” 

‘*Bat the man ts dead,” tepping the pink form 
impatiently. ‘Jane sayasc; and she wouldn't 
say [b aniess she knew it was true. \Ve haven't 
seen the evening papers, Evidently someone 
brought the last edition down to the Forreatere, 
Tt fe strange—awfully strange!” his volce grow- 
ing awe-struck. “Jane had a presentiment about 
ne other accident, and now he’s done for some- 

v.” 

‘It was very gcod of Lady Jane to take so 
mauch interest in my niece’s husband,” a certain 
asperity in her tone, 

“They were old friends—poor fellow! Iknew 
him tolerably well years ago. I liked him then, 
bat lately I’ve been devoutly wishirg him out of 
the way.” 

“Then you were almost as good as your sister” 
—sarcastically. ‘Jack would be very much 
obliged to you” ; and then {t came across her that 
she had forgotten the part she ought to play, as 
she cavghta look of grave surprise on Armitage’s 
face. Haurrledly she wiped her dry eyelashes with 
a delicate handkerchief, which refused to look 
damp, and heaved a tremendous sigh, which was 
echoed sympathetically by several others. 

A solemn allence fell upon all, in the midet of 
which came a crash of thunder which seemed to 
make the whole house tremble. The women 
looked terrified, and moved en masse towards the 
drawing-room, as if thought they they would be 
safer amongst the pretty nick-nacks, the com- 
ig couches, Perslan mats, etc., than in the 

1. 

" Let me see, when did {t happen!” a Mejor 
Graves asked Armitage, as they brought up the 
rear. 

“ We only know that he fs dead. How, when, 
or where remains to be found out.” 

*' Who Is dead 1” sald a soft volce behind him, 
and, turning quickly, he saw Violet close at his 
heels with Landon, looking almost hsggard, and 
deathly white. He was so taken aback that the 
colour rushed up into his face and he remained 
quite silent, 3 

“We are afraid that somebody may be billed,” 
sald the Major, looking kindly down Into the pretty 
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frightened face, and saying the first thing that 
came {nto his head. "The lightning looks danger: 
ous,’ 


A small hand clatched Armitage’s sleeve, 
"Why don’t you speak 1” trembling from head 
to foot. “ You are keeping something back, I 
must know—I will know.’ Her agitation increas- 
ing, Ralph looked round in dismay, but the ladies 
had gone {nto the drawing-room, and the whole 
we of what was to be said rested on 
m alone, 


“ Where’s Mr, St. John?” she asked eagerly. 
"He won't refuse to tell me. Go and fetch 
him.” : 

"*T can't, He's not here. He's gone out.” 

** Gone out! ” catching hold of a corner of a 
card-table, and swaying as if in a wind, “ Oh 
Heavens! I told him to go, and he’s gone, and 
you say he’s dead |” 

“Nothing of the sort,” fiercely. ‘ He’s as 
well as you are yourself, and a great deal better,” 

She put her hand to her head. Cyril asked a 
question of Major Graves, who told him fn & whisper 
ail they knew, A rushof joy had passed over 
Violet's heart, and she waiteds moment to steady 
herself. Her voice, nevertheless,had a tremble in 
{t,as shesald, “Then who is lt ? You must tell me, 
please, Is it? Ie it?”’—she was going to say 
**my husband,” but the words seemed to cleave 
to her tongae. 

Ogril guessed her meaning In 8 momenf,and drew 
ber hand through his arm, for he knew how her 
poor little heart wae flattering. “It Is a friend 
cf Jane's; and Armitage is interested about him 
as well,” 

She looked up at him with trnetful eyes, her 
Ips still quivering. ‘** You wouldn’t deceive me, 
would you ” 

“None of us want to decelve you,” he sald, 
gently; “only Lady Stapleton thought there 
was no ute in telling you till we knew.” 

“Then it must be a friend of mine, or che 
wouldn’t care, Tell me his name!” impera- 


ly. 

Avraltage looked at Landon breathlessly ; but 
Cyril-did not lose his presence of mind, and told 
the truth when he seemed to be telling a lic. 
Dalrymple,” he eatd quietly, and neither of the 
other men recollected that that was Sarboris’s 
second name, 

“ Dalrymple |" sald Violet, with a deep-drawn 
breath, “Then that must bea cousin of-—of the 
Sartoris’s $”’ 

“Some relation,” sald Landon composedly. 
* Aad now, if you will take my advice, you'll go 
straight off to bed. Do you know it ts mid- 
night #” 

"T couldn’ sleep till thie storm !s over,” with 
a shiver, as the Iightniog fisshed through the 
@amond-pansd windows, and she thought of the 
one who was wandering alone In the storm out- 
side ; and it doesn’t matter abont me. How 
are you!” looking anxlously into his face, {n a 
way that argered Armitage, 

Would the day ever come that she would look 
at him—the man who had actually saved her 
life—as if she had a particle of Interest In 
him 3 

"Do you feel better i” 

“Ob, I’m all right!” cheerfully. ‘Do you 
suppose I made a fuss about a knock on my 
head at Eton /” 

“Who gave you the knock!” said Arml- 
tage, quickly, as a sudden enrpicion shot across 
his raind that something had been happening of 
which he knew nothing, 

Ss John had looked like the hero of a 
tragedy, Landon was like a ghost, Mrs, Sar- 
toris was looking strangely upset bafore she 
coun & word abont the telegram. What could 
it be 

“T had a fall,” Cyril sald, quietly, ‘I don’t 
exactly know how ft happened.” 

“Those mate in the library are so danger- 
ous, you know,” pub in Violet hurriedly, “It 
is wo easy to catch your foot,” 

“There are other things dangerous beeldes 
mate,” and Armitsge looked at her keenly, 
"Strange thab St. John never mentioned a 
word about the accident.” 

“St, John! How should he know anything 
about 18?” asked Oyri!, with tntereat, for he 


- 











had never known who his assailant wes, and 
had only adim idea that he had seen him 
standing over him when he revived. 


“How could be!” exclaimed Violet,. with |. 


an attempt at Ifnnocence, which deceived 
neither Armitage nor Msjor Graves, ‘Ob, here 
you are Auntie!" fn a tone of relief, as Lady 
Stapleton appeared on the threshold of the 
drawing-room, ‘I want you to tell Cyril that 
he can’t go home to-night,” 

* — indeed I must; Mabel would be terri- 

) 


‘* Mrs. Landou would be much more terrified 
if you were brought {in ona hurdie, Of course 
you will stay. It isn’t fit for a dog to be ond, 
or I would send a metseuger to the Lodge, I 
will speak to my housekerper ; and, Violet, I'm 
going to carry you off at once,” 

Cyril bade Lady Stapleton good-night, and 
thanked her, then quietly slipped away saying 
something about ‘a smoke.” Not long after she 
sound of horses’ hoofs was heard in the stable, 
for nothing would indace him to frighten his 
young wife by staying at Holly Bank when he 
had-no means of letting her know where he 
was, 

He reached home safely, and was rewarded 
by the cry of delight with which Mabel threw 
heraelf into his arma. 

“Not fn bed !—you naughty child! ’’ he eafd, 
lovingly, as he kissed the tears from her soft 
c 


& 

"No, How could I rest till I knew you were 
safe? Ob, this night has seemed as long as 
twenty!” 

“I wish I could have come before!” regret- 
fully 3‘ but all sorts of things have been hap- 
ar. Do you know they say that Sartoris fa 

“Oh, poor Violet?” her eyes filllog with ready 
sympathy, 

‘Some people think it-is a good riddance,” 
altting down w on the sofa, 

Mabel looked at husband with critical 
eyes. She had never seen him look so fll and 
out of spirite, Was ib possible that he was re- 
gretting that he was not free as well as Violet! 

A dart like the thrust of a sharp knife went 
through her heart, and for a moment the 
pretty room where they had epent so many 
happy hours together ewam round before her 
eyes, 

"But youdon’b? You are not glad, Oyril!”’ 
she asked, with a throb {fn her voice, 

“To seems a terrible thing to say, bat I am 
glad,” looking down at the carpet, as tf he were 
atudylng lo. ‘‘Now the poor girl is free, and 
may have a chance of happiness.” 

‘How crael of you! She must have loved 
him once. and now he is gone—gone without 
forgiveness,” 

* He had nothing to forgive,” 

‘“We can’t say that, There may have been 
something—we don’t know.” 

* Nothing !” emphatically, 
of Violet to swear to that,” 

“Ob, you'd swear to anything for her,” io an 
offended tone, 

** Well, I won’t swear I haven’t a headache,” 
with a tired smile. ‘‘I've had a knock on my 
forehead.” 

‘‘A knock, and you never told me!” all her 
jealousy vanishing in a. moment as her devoted 
wifely affection came to the fore, “ Where fs It? 
Oh, Cyril!” as a black bruise caught her eye, 
which had been half hidden under bis hafr, 

In spite of the lameness which still effected her 
powers of walking she would not let anyoue else 
walt upon him, bab bueied herself to supply all 
bis wants, ; 

Her favourite remedies were applled to the 
braise, and a soft handkerchief, soaked fn eau de 
Cologne, tled over ft, ¢ 

Cyril laughed at the fass she made, and declared 
the eau de Cologne ran down Into his eyes; 
but he was really feeling very bad,and was thank- 
fal to lay his head upon the pillow, with his wife’s 
small hand clasped in bls. 

And there was not a thought {n his heart that 
she might not have known, though Violet Sartorie 
was wald to be free, 

Why was it that fate made these two inno- 


“] know enough 





cent people—Violet Sartoris and Cyril Landop 


—objecta of jealousy to so many loving 
hearta ? 





CHAPTER XX, 
"Ss¥ YOU LOVE BIM|” 


Why this fearful feeling of uureeb? Why this 
constant presentiment of évil? The other 
members of the household had all gone to bed in 
spite of the storm, though the thunder ati} 
crashed overhead, and the lightning flashed ti, 
fiery darte, and a wild wind blew fn eudden gusts 
that threatened to break the ancient elms and 
bring thelr proud heads down into the mire. 

The house was as tilent as the grave as Violet 
stole out of her room and drew the heavy curtain 
aside from the large window of the corridor, 
the branches weresway!ng and tossing inthe wind, 
the clouds were scudding past; an owl beat its 
wings against the glass, and, uttering a plaintive 
screech, like a yer for shelter, flew on {nto 
the darkness. It was an {ll-omened cry—the cry 
that precedes some dread disaster, and her heart 
sank as she heard [t, 

“Mere, Sartoris, what are you dofng here }” 
asked Armitage’s voice lowered to a whisper, clo 
to her shoulder, 

She started violently, and wished him a hun- 
dred miles away. 

“TI could not go to bed with all this noise golog 
ov. I should not have slept a wink,” 

‘'Nor LI feel as if I had enough to-night to 
keep me awake for the rest of my life.” 

“ Ah, then you are frightened, like Iam, Isn't 
it awfal?” 

" Awfal 1 No,. Come fn here,” pushing open 
the door of Lady Stapleton’s boudoir ; '* you will 
be more out of the draught ; and you can wateh 
the storm jastas well.” 

Violet followed him {nto the room, rather glat 
of his companionship for the first time fn her lite; 
for the loneliness in the allent house, {n her present 
state of mind, had added to her alarm, She wae 
still in herelmple white evening dress, aud he 
waa fu a gorgeous emokling-jacket, having just 
come from the smoking-room, where he had been 
drinking brandy-and-water, and reading a French 
novel, from which his thonghts strayed constant!y 
to the very Woman who was now alone with him 
in that quiet room. 

He lit the candles on the mantelpiece with a 
match from his pocket, whilet she walked towards 
the window and shrouded herself bebind the 
velvet curtains, He- looked after her, sud bis 
palses throbbed as he thought of the telegram 
from hie sister. She would.never have cent |t 
unlees the news were true ; therefore Violet Sar- 
torls was free to be wooed and won ;and there 
was no reason why beshould nob be the one to 
win the pr/zi—no reason if that fellow St Jobn 
were only out of the way, Curse him !—curee 
him a thousand times, 

And then he went up to her, and asked her 
what she was looking for, knowlog what the 
answer ought to be if she spoke the trutb. 

"I Hke watching the lightning,” she sald, 
evasively. ‘Do you think {b ia very dan- 
gerous +” 

“} hope not, for Mre, Landon’s sake, Cyril 
had a long ride home,” 

"Yes, bat his horse Is so quiet, and that other 
one {ie go spirited,” her viise trembling as she 
thought of the beautifal thoroughbred who bad 
carried his master so well. 

Where was that master now? She would bave 
glven every jewel she possessed to have found ® 
satisfactory answer to that question. x 

‘© What do you mean }.-St. John was on fool, 
locking down Into her anxlous face with apgry 


‘ 


eyes. 

The colour rushed into her face, and she turned 
her eyes away. 

* Someone told me that he went {nto the 
stables and saddled his own horse, and rode off 8! 
& mad pace,” 

“So much the better, He has fled frow dit- 
covery, and we can leb him go, can’t we! Look 
here, dearest! Nobody on earth would take 
better care of you than I should, Won't yoe 
this fellow go, and trast yourself to me! 
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was hoarse with excitement, and he 
Fee hie arm round her, bat she shrank 
from him in horror and loathing. 

“ How dare you Insult me?” she cried with 
dishing eyes. * Bat you are mistakea If you 
think I have no one to take care of me. I have 
a brother ; and I would rather trust myself to 
she verlest tramp in the road than to you !"’ 

He drew o ceep breath, and placed himeelf 
vefore her as she tried to escape. 

‘* How have I insulted you!” 

She drew herself up like an insulted queen. 

“ By forgetting that Iam a married woman.” 

“Then you would forgive me Sf I told you 
that I thought you were free?” his wild heart 
beating like a hundred hammers. 

Some of the anger passed away, and the old 
puzzled look came back to her lovely eyes. 

'* rae?” she repeated, vaguely, ‘‘ How could 
I be free?” 

‘Your marriage was no marriage at all, You 
parted from your husband on your wedding-day. 
Gartorfe deserted you. J, Ralph Armitage, saved 
your life. Which do you belong to most?” 

She atepped back, and held up her hands to 
shield hereelf from the glow In his eyes, Their 
gazs eeemed to scorch her; his words troubled 
her brafa, 

He was ® man of the world, a gentleman. 
Sarely be. would nob tell her » Vet Cvuld 
the solitary years that had ‘wipe away 
all meget ren Pepe Pee re death us do 
part?” 

And then with one bound her thoughts leapt 
from the man before her to that other man whom 
she had sent ont into the storm, 

Now—now, when he was in danger, she knew 
that she loved him. . Tae mere thonght of hima 
seemed like fire tn her velus ; and she was told 
she wae free—free to love him ; free to give her- 
self to him; free to be happy as if Heaven had 
come down from the heights above to those 
grovelling depths below, 

Her eyes shone, an ecstatic smile played round 
her lips. For s moment she rejoloed fa her un- 
faded youth, In the. beanty vw her glass told 
her was as glorious as ever, in the radiant posel- 
bilities of future. + 

“Answer me—to which do you belong 
most!” 

His question scarcely reached her fatelligence, 
or roused her from her dream. Bat with a aweet 
auille, she said softly,— 

" It it weren't for you, I ahonld not be here 
now,” 

His face lighted up. 

“ane are. you glad to be here—here with 


No answer, but he took her small hands fn bis, 
and she did no} draw them away. A strangely 
rapt expression came over her face ; {n fancy, she 
was listening to another's voice, and thrilling 
ander the touch of another's hand, 

But Ralph could not guess this ; his heart was 
Ufted upon the wings of amexpected hope, and 
every pulse wis throbbing, Thank Heaven, 
Sartorls was dead, aud no dishonour could touch 
her through his love, , 

He stooped over her, the most passfonate words 
Welling up from his heart to his willing tongue, 
when the storm broke forth with new violence 
and strength, a tall elm became a sheet of flam2, 
and whilst burnt, and scorched, and blackened 
by the lightning, was torn up by the roote 
through the force of the wind, and flang pros. 
bony on the ground, carrying a May tree with it 

ite way, 

Violet stood still in breathless fear, as the 
window-frame rattled, and the very floor under 
her feet seemed to shake with the roll of the 
thander, The glory of her dream was roughly 
dispelled, and with a piteous ery, she exclaimed, 

Oh! think of him, think of him! Would to 

eaven I could save him !|’” 

Armitege’s face darkened, 

‘Why should I think of anyone elee? You 
are all the world to me!” , 
‘ie Mr. Armitage, you must not talk to me like 
+5 a9 If she suddenly awoke to the consctoue- 
ness that he was behaving more like a lover thin 
friend, “I—I think I’m half mad to-night, 


: nate 
Bat oh | ff you've a grain of pity in your heart, 
try to save bim if you can.” 
“Whom do you mean?” his voles cold and 


"Mr, Sb. Juhn 1” very low, 

“ You want me to save that man!” fiercely, 
a Why + hag 

"D» you want a reason?” her lips trembling, 
" Wouldn’s Christian charity make you try to 
eave a life)” 

**T wouldn't stir an inch.” 

*' He is au old friend of my aunt's.” 

" That does nob affect me.” 

She c'asped her handa in despair, 

- wth | you love him-—and upon my honour 
go,” 

With a cruel delight he watched her keenly, 
knowing that she would almost die rather 
than confess the trath. Her head drooped, her 
bosom heaved, 

“Well, am I to go or not?” 

“Go,” tn a low volce. 

* Then you confess that you love him |” 

With a groan, she-murmured “ Yes,” 

He ground hie teeth, and threw back his head, 
whilst she felt as if she must elnk through the 
ground, 

There was a elnister light in his eyes as he 
marked the exceeding grace of her slight 
girlish figure, as she leant against the window. 
frame with drooping head, There was not 
another woman fn the world to be compared to 
her, aud there was no longer any barrier between 
them, 

His soul want out to her with a great irre- 
slstible longing, and he felt he would rather be 
hanged than give her up to this interloper and 
impoator.. 

" Mrs, Sartoris,” he said, hoarsely, ‘ff I find 
Ss. John allve and well—if I ask him to come 
back, and he refases--if he says he can never 
claim your love, neither now nor In. the 
futare——” 

He pauced, whilst she tarned away her face 
that he might not see the smile that hovered on 
her lips, that shone ond of her eyes, Would he 
refuse? She didn’t think so, 

“If he stays away, and proves himself the 
impostor that I say he fze——— 

" Oaly find him--never mlad the rest,” 

“ Bat I must mind the rest. Do you think I 
am going ont into this detestable weather with. 
out some promise of a reward 1” : 

"No, no; only say what you want!” In a 
fever of Impatience, . 

"I want you--failing St. John, Will you?" 

There wae no poselbillty of misunderstanding 
hie meaning... He wanted her to be hie wife, He 
would not go unless she gave at least a condi- 
tlonal promise, and yet, till only an hour or two 
ago she had thought herself for six years the 
wife of another man. 

“ Was that marriage in the Abbey a dream ! 
Did six years’ ‘absence constitute a plea for 
divorce, or abrogate a marriege without further 
trouble t 

Her brain reeled; she eaught hold of the 
window-frame because the floor seemed to be 
moving under her feet. ' 

“You know I can’t,” she gasped, “ Why— 
why do you ask me?” 

“(T swear you can, Answer yes or no, Say 
——— A ind looking down at her troubled 

with pitiless eyes. 

“Ob, go—go 1” wrlogiog ber bands. ‘I wil! 
promise any Tecan!” - 

** Listen—I'm telling. you the truth, You 
have no husband!” 

She staggered back as some cloud seemed to 
clear away from her bralo. Through the long 
vista of years she saw him—Jack s—his 
handsome face turned towards hers, his honest 
blue eyes looking down Into hers, his warm, 
strong grasp holding her hands so tenderly ; and 
throwing up her armas in passionate yearning, she 
cried * 1” and fell in a heap on the floor, 

Armitage, without waiting to see the effech of 
his words, dismayed by the sound of footsteps 
ae diatant corridor, had vanished quickly from 
the room, 








» If anyone saw him and Mre, Sartoris together 











at that hour of the night what food it would 
give for scandal ! 


OHAPTER XXI, 
THE BRAND OF CAIN, 

Rarexw Aamirace went out Into the stormy 
night in a curlously excited state of mind. He 
determined that everything he did at the be- 
ginning should be done publicly ; therefore, he 
roused Gp one of the grooms, and told him that 
he wanted a horse at once, as he was going ont 
to look for Mr, 8t. John. James stared sleeplly, 
and suggested that Mr. St. John would net be 
likely to ba out on the roads at that time; there 
waer’t a bird or a beast who didn’s try for a 
shelter somewhere, 

'*T know that; but the ladies are anxious, 20 
I sald I would do my best.” 

"Shall I come with you, sir; it seems safer 
for two than one alone?’ inwardly hoplog that 
the answer would be “no,” but knowing that 
he would get s scolding from his mistress if he 
didn’t offer, 

Mr, Armitage declined all “asalstance, mounted 
hastily, and rode out of the yard into the wild 
and stormy weather, ready to face any danger 
that could bring Violet Sartorls nearer to him- 
aelf. 

She had sent him off to bring rescue and help 
to another men, without any more thought or 
care about his own safety than if he had been a 
mere machine guaranteed against all accidents. 
His heart wae full of rage and bitterness, and 
dark resolve, THe was to find this man St, Job, 
bab he was nob going to be such a fool as to 
bring him back. 

He took the road to Farndon Oonrt, feeling 
sure that that was the place to which St. John 
would naturally turn, 

It was e long ride, and anything might have 
happened to him on the way—or anything might 
happen supposipg he had not reached the end 
yet. 

Ralph wae tolerably satlefied with his own 
position, Jack Sartoris was dead, and thie other 
man had some guilty secret, which he had half- 
discovered. There must be some crims fu the 
background, or why did he change bis names 
according to his place of residence? An alfis 
wae always suspicions, 

The darkest thoughts, like the flashes of lurid 
lightning, kept darting through his mind. 8b. 
John must never return, If the worst came to 
the worst, he must be stopped by force, There 
was surely evidence enough to have him arrested, 
A man who called himeelf by one name at Farn- 
don Court, and another at Holly Bank, must be 
a scoundrel and an fmpostor, 

Violet Sartoris must be saved at all hazards 
from marrying a man who might one day have 
to stand fo the crlmfoal dock, Yes, adv all 
hazards! 

Good heavens ! whats night it was! As the 
branches of the trees tossed their arms wildly 
over his head, and swayed backwards and for- 
wards, now this way, now that way lu the wind ; 
at the plitchy darkness was every now and then 
lighted up by a red flash, which seemed abont to 
bring death on’ite lurid wing; ss the thunder 
growled like the voice of a god In anger. Violet 
had not cared a straw whether bis horse took 
fright ; whether he lost his seat, and came with 
a orash to the ground ; whether the lightning 
slew him with {ts deadly flash ; whether a tree 
fn falling crushed the life ont of him. 

All these dangers were to be braved by him in 
order that St, John might be saved, 

A grim smile crossed his Nps. O! all people In 
the world he wae the last whom she ought to 
have sent to save the man he hated. 

Why not have asked Landon, who was a cut 
above the resp of mankind, and would have 
risked his life any day to eave his bitterest 
enemy ; or Graves, who bed no gradge against 
the fellow ; or the grooms, who would have been 
obliged to obey orders, however much they hated 
the job, and been comforted by the thought of a 
possible fiver } 

No}; it was Fate sent him—Fate, who always 
provides tools for the uanacrupulous, oppor- 
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wel’ . 

Bat though he felt he might reasonably come 
far on a fruitless 
on. 


Was it the tempter leading him on to crime} 
Was it his better self urging him to persevere, 
and not give up before his task wae done ? 

Oo, further and further, down the wind- 
swept road, where not a Mving creature was 
moving except himeelf and his horse ; farther 
still, with darkness behind him and darkness 
before, and nothing to guide him but the outline 
of the hedges on either side, seen every now and 
then {n the flame of the lightning. 

This was the sort of expedition to sult a good 
Samaritan, or one who had worn the Genevan 
Cross; but Ralph Armitage was a man who 
loved his ease, and would have thought twice 
org crossing ® muddy road to pick up a fallen 

He hated the rain which dashed into his eyes 
and soaked him to the skin; the wind, which 
would long ago have robbed him of his hat if he 
had not taken care to secure {t to his button- 
hole ; the thunder, which seemed to speak to hie 
guilty coneclence, and warn him of the doom 
which awalte the sinner. 

He hated {t al), and cnrsed the man who had 
brought thie on him ; but he knew that he would 
be more than amply paid if Violet were true to 
her word. 

Great heavens! how he loved her !-—not with 
the ‘love that Cyril Landon felt for his fragile 
wife, but with a fierce, overmastering passion 
that would brook no opposition, that had no 
generosity in it, no self-sacrifice, and nothing 
ennobling, because It was essentially of the earth 
earthly, 

Hark ! there was a sound—the neighing of a 
horse, It sounded quite weird tn the whistling 
of the wind. Ralph thought of Trompeter ; bat 
he emiled at the fancy. What would Trumpeter 
be doing out there—even a horse has a strong 
objection to auch a storm as this, 

The trees met in an arch overhead like the 
aisle of s church, and atraight on ahead there 
was a stone bridge over what was ueually a quiet 
trout stream. 

. Now it was « brawiiog river, whirling broken 
hurdles and uprooted trees with res!stiess force 
on {ts rapid couree. 

Armitage pulled up as he neared the briige, 
for his quick eye caught sight of something 
blocking up the way. 

Tt was a horse standing right across the road, 
the reins hanging loosely over his head, his nose 
thrust into the brushwood a6 the side. One 
glance told Armitage that it was Trampster, the 
beautiful thoroughbred which belopged to S:. 
John. 

- He aprang to the ground and looked round 
The horse lifted its head and whianted, shaking 
nervously, elther with cold or fear. 

Armitage kuew that some horses were as caps- 
ble of devoted attachment to their masters as 
dogs, and felt certain that Ss. John was close at 

2D eo 

He unstrapped a smal! lantero which the 
groom had lent him, shaded it from the wind 
between himeelf and Pinafore, and lighted it 
with a match, 

Then he held {b out till {ts light streamed upon 
dripping leaves and broken branches, with the 
river foaming at the bottom of the ‘steep bank, 

He had no need to look farther, There, 
close {n front of him, lay the man he was looking 
for ; his heart stood almost atili when he found 
him at bis feet. 

A hat was caught {mn the branch of » thorn, 
That branch wae all that remaioed of the tree, 
which was blackened and ecathed and ruined for 
ever by theelectric fluid. 

The flash must have passed close to Si, Juhn, 
for his coat was ecorched, and as he turned bis 
face upwards and scanned {t with critical eyes, 
he saw that the beard wae singed and the fea- 
tures blackened, 


t 





For a moment he thought that his rival was 
dead, and his heart gaveabound. Hastily he 
thruet his hand Inside the overcoat, the fine 
cambric shirt, and found a faint pulsation. 

All was not overyet. He had come in time to 
aave him, Either hia horse had thrown him, or 
he had been struck down by the lightning, and 
if he (Ralph Armitage) bad not appeared upon 
the scene there he would have lain face down- 
wards, and possibly have been suffocated In the 
tangle of wet leaves and mosses. 

Armitege pat his hand to his forehead, and 
remained just as he was, with his knees on the 
wet soda, deep In thought ; but though his body 
was so still, his thoughts flew through his brain 
like ill-omened birde on the wings of the storm. 

So many courses lay open to him. He might 
pass a few drops of brandy from the flack he had 
brought with him, through Se. John's lps, and 
then when he had revived help him on his horse 
and take him home to Holly Bank. He could 
{megine with what joy he would be received, and 
how he himself would be forgotten. 

He could go away, and leave him there jast as 
he was, and trast to chance that he would never 
recover ; or he could make quite sure that this 
man whom he hated should never trouble him 
again. The choice lay in bis own hands. Sin 
seemed to beckon him. A cold sweat broke out 
upon hie forehead, his heart beat like twenty ; 
he started wildly as Trumpeter stamped and 
shook hia dainty head. 

Confound the horse, couldn’t he stand still 
for a moment! He looked round savagely at 
the animal, and then back at his master’s face. 
How still {6 was fo ite chieelled beauty—a face 
that women were sure to love | 

Yes, curse 1b! a face that had stolen the heart 
of Violet Sartoris, when no one else could move 
it. He thought of her with the tears fo her eyes, 
and a prayer on her lovely Mps longing for his 
return ; 6nd mo bya sudden {mpulee of 
frantic jealousy he seizsd the helpless body ; the 
eyes opened, and looked him straight in the 
face. The lips began to move, and then with 
all hfs strength Armitege sent his rival crash- 
ing down the bank, He listened breathlessly 
till a sullen splask which sent the epray op into 
hie esger face, told him that St. John had 
gone from out of his path for ever, and then 
he drew back with a convuleive shudder, A 
shivering as of palsy se’zed him, 

That Inst look bewildered his brain. Those 
eyes seemed to be the eyes of a man whom he 
had not seen for years, The truth flashed upon 
him in one awful moment, He saw it as if 
written in fire before his eyes. St, John was 
Jack Sartoris, and this was the meaning of the 
alias ! 

He had killed Violet’s husband! The tele- 
gram wae a lie, but this wae the truth. Violet 
would hate him if she only knew; Jane would 
curse the day that he was born. He had done 
to death an old friend, who had done him no 
wrong; for surely a man may make love to his 
own wife. 

He etepped forward, canght hold of a branch 
and looked down lato the wide whirl of the 
waters. A man fall of energy and strength, 
with all his faculties on the alert, would have 
had a hard struggle for life with the force of the 
current. A man in a state of syncope had not 
the slightest chance. The firet splash signed his 
death- warrant; and then, as he saw what he 
had done, and knew that even then, in the gloom 
and the darkness, the eye of Heaven could ses 
him, a great terror seized him, he stumbled back 
through the web branches, found hie horse, felt 
for the atirrup with fingers that were shaking 
like a frightened child's, maneged to mount, 
although his knees knocked together, and his 
teeth chattered, and dashed homewards, ac if 
pursued by a host of fiends. 

Whilst Trumpeter, riderless avi forgotten, 
followed close at hie heele like an accuser, the 
atirraps knocking sgainst ite glossy flanke, the 
bridle hanging loose and broken; and rafsing hie 
head every now and then with a dismal neigh, as 
ff askfog for his master ! 


(Zo be continued.) 





pues 
en, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOus, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





TOWLE'S "PULL 


FEMALES. 


QUICELY CORRECT aL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE Ay, 

OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distreseing symptoms 4) 

prevalent with the sex, Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 

es the quantity), of all Chemists. Bentanywhere 

on receipt of 15 or $4 stamps, by B. T. TOWLE & Co, 

Manufacturers, Dryden St., Nottingham. . 
Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless 





iKEARSLEY'S: O YEARS REPUTATITS 
, WIDOW WELCH S - 
'« FEMSLE PILLS. 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING'S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH ? 


Axx Doctor WIL. TELL Yoo “there is 
to better Cough Medicine."—One cives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once: they will cure, and they will 
not injure your health; an increasing raic 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in 184d. tins. 











In the canary- breeding establishments of Ger- 
mapy, only the male birds are valued, for the 
females never sing. The method of training the 
birds to alng is to pub them in s room where 
there is an automatic whistle, which they sll 
strive to imitate. The breeder listens to the 
eff rte of the birds, avd picks out the most apd 
pupils, which are then placed tn another room 
tor farther Instraction, 


WITH a sense of the.debt we owe bo there !a- 
telligent and patient servants, England has led 
the way fo establishing hospital for fuvalid and 
aged horses, where the less opalent among horee- 
owners may glve their old favourites a peaceful 
autumn to thelr jadustrions lives, and whero the 
poor man’s beast Is provided with rest, care, and 
doctoring to bring him as comfortably as may 06 
through the ailments of horsefleeh and send hin 
back to the shafts sound and well, 


Tas trae mahogany tree fs a product of the 
American troples, but has been so near exterm!- 
nation that the wood of kindred species ls now 
largely imported from Africa and the Far Eut, 
expecially the inexhaustible forests of the Sunda 
fslande, Tae S-letonia glauca of Boroeo ! 
eqaally fice grained, bat a trifle paler, though 
atcer belng eoaked in ofl the wood fs almost fa- 
distloguishable from that of Ite South American 
congener, and takes a brilliant polish. ixte0- 
alive groves of the genulne mehogany are anid to 
exist in Eastern Peru, but uader present circum: 
stances are more inaccessatble than those of 
Senegambie. 
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FACETIE. 


A cat bas nine lives, which shows that Natare 


; had a pretty fair idea of what the cat would have 


to go through. 

Moruer : “Johnnie, your face is very clean, 
but how did you get such dirty hands?” 
Johnnie: “* Washin’ me face.” 

Fussy: "Got alawyer?” Prisoner: ‘ One.” 
Friend: “ Woy don’t yer git two!” Prisoner ; 
“] ain't guilty ‘nough fer Sag 

Tue SympaTHETIO Farrand : ‘I wouldn't borrow 
trouble.” The Unhappy One: “I don’t have to. 
My family gives me more than I necd.” 

* Dry alo’t no politics in Heaven,” says Brother 
Dickie. “ Bat de reason er dat le—dey sin’t no 
politicians dar.” 

Deatzr: “Don’t your shoes fit, macam !” 
Madam: * Oh, you, they fit me perfectly ; bat 
they hurt me awfally when I try to walk.’ 

Ir is sald that many women drink vinegar for 
the complexion, They must be the sour-i'aced 
women we sometimes see | 

Tom: “I thought you and Rebecca were the 
same age?” Jim: “ We were ; but she scezas to 
have receded while I’ve been going on.” 

Mas. Copwicasr (shaking carpet): “ Which 
end shall I take, dear?” Cobwigger: ' Walt 
till I see how the wind fs blowlng.”’ 

Cuonty: *' And was my present a surprise to 
your sister, Johnny?” Johnpy: ‘You bet! 
She sald she never suspected you'd give her any- 
thing so cheap ” 

INVALID (to sympathising caller): '‘ My dear, I 
have lost nearly sil my hair,” Literal Child : 
"Iknow where it ismamma. I saw it in your 
dressing table drawer,” 

Bs: “I thought you told me that the gover- 
ness was highly cultured. I addressed her in 
French just now, and she didn’s understand me 
wtall.” She: ‘No wonder, she’s French.” 

A poctor went for a day’s hunting, and on 
coming home complained that he hadn't killed 
anything. “ That's becagee you didn’t attend to 
your legitimate business,” his wife. 

"I suppose your wife, like mine, will give the 
asual cigars for Christmas?” “No; I've cured 
her of that.” “How?” “Smoked ’em in the 
house.” 

Savesman: “An Interesting book? Yes, 
madam, How wili ‘The Sorrows of Satan ’ do?” 
a : “No, thanks, Ihave troubles of my 

Mavp: “Did you say I psinted?” Marie: 
“I did not. I sald you powdered.” Maud 
(relactantly): “Ob, well, that puts another com- 
plexion on ib!” 

“Watt, Jim couldn’s pass the Civil Service 
business in geography an’ ’rithmetic.” What's 
he going to do now!” “Danno; bat I suppose 
he’il go back to school teaching | 

Somehow a man feels much worse the day after 
~ daae by ng 8 sleep on account of the baby 

oes ul 
p mal . y after he bas lost five hours 

Tay say 8 carrier pigeon will go farther than 
any other bird,” ead the endian hehoont bites, 

Well, I think I'll have to try one,” sald the land- 
a “I notice a chicken doesn’t go very far.” 

hicas : * The doctors say I am suffering from 
Complication of diseases,” 6 i How aay 
rah you seen!” “Seven.” “The 
e is that 8 
cunptiasthen 3 b you are suffering from a 

“Have you bought any Carli presen 
yet!” asked the aint fo : ‘ “Ob, dene os 
not yet !" replied the girl fn red. “ Why, I have 
“ + oe looking over the things in twelve 
tor Seni doubt if I shall do any buying 

“Waar song shall I sing for you to-night }” 
she mked bim. “Sing thet old Beotoh mm "1 
ow? aie old _ yet : we'd better bide 

tis a ugly song! 
It suggests et i, 
besutifal oe Jase ee ,, Let me sing that 








Mns. Stuwson: “Here, Willle, while I am 
away I am going to give youthe key to the pantry, 
just to show you I can trast you.’ Wilile 
(proudly): “I don’t need it, mamms. I can 
pick that lock any day.” 

Mortrer: “ Alfoe, I was very much surprised and 
shocked last evening when I psssed the parlour 
door and saw Mr, Woodbe with his face close to 
yours,” Daughter: “ Yes, mamma ; isn’t it a 
shame the poorfellow is so awfully nearsighted !’ 

“So you wish to take my daughter away from 
me!” remarked her doting father. ‘‘ Well—ah, 
that wasn’t «xictly my thought,” etammered 
the nervous young saltor, “ My folks coald per- 
haps epare me with fewer pangs |”’ 

Morner: “So you enjoyed your walk, Kate. 
Did you go all that distance alone ?"’ Daughter : 
“Oh, yes, mamma,quitealone.” Beastly Brother : 
“Then how is it, Kft, you took an umbrella out 
and brought home a walking-stick ?” 

DavacHtTzr: Ob, msmma, I do-wish I were 
pretty.” Mother : “ You needn’t, dear ; sensible 
men think very Ifttle-about-beauty.’ Daughter : 
** Bat it fen’t sensible men I’m thinking about, 
mamma ; it’s Charlie.” 

“No” said Miss Spinster, ‘I wouldn’t have 
any fool of aman.” ‘And as you can't geb any 
other kind,” remarked Aunt Sasan, "you prefer 
to remalo alogie. Well, I don’: know az I blame 
you." 


** My wife,” sald the fat man, " announced her 
determination to write all her letters to me from 
Paris in French.” “ Did she stick to {t?” asked 
the lean man. "Nobly. Except, of course, 
when she wrote for more money,” 

Mistress: “ Do you think that young police- 
man who calis here so often means bielness, 
Norah!’ The Cock (blushing): ‘I think he 
do, mam. He’s begun to complain about my 
cooking already.” 


Miss Jones: “ Professor, do you dare to look 
me in the face and say that I originally sprang 
from a monkey #" Professor (alittle taken aback, 
but equal to the occasion): ‘‘ Well, really, is 
must have been a very charming monkey.” 

“A MAN arrested last night was found to have 
two good five-pound notes in his pocket.” ‘ He's 
a . There must be something wrorg 
with a man who bas so much money about him 
so near Christmas,” 

Pater ({preesively): ‘‘ I’m sure, my-chiidren, 
we ought to be very thankful for ai) these 
mercier.” Guest (thinking to support the senti- 
ment): “And such a goore I vever saw ab the 
head of any table!” 

Wire: “I was scared half to feath to-day. A 
tramp canie along the street, and | thought he 


was coming in here.” Hueband: “I left my 
pistol 2 * “Yes, but you forgot to un- 
load ft, 


Fist Hen: “ There comes the woman to drive 
us out of her garden.” Second Hen: " Yee, and 
she’s picking up a stone, too, Let's fly out— 
quick!" ‘No, no; stay here.’ “Bat she’s 
aiming right for us.” ‘' Yes, and lf we move we 
might get hit.” 

“IT witn say,” remarked the young woman, 
“that he is not affilcted with that self-con- 
aclousnese which marke the person of deficient 
culture.” ‘* No,” answered Mise Cayenne, “he 
fen’t ad all self-conscious, He will be tiresome 

bg hour without belpg In the least aware 

t.’ 

“Way {s ft,” the pretty young widow arked, 
**that you never married!’ ‘ Well,” said the 
rich bachelor, “you see, I had five brothers.” 
"Bat I don’t see what that had to do with your 
prejudice against matrimony.” ‘ Wals! They 

married before I could have a chance, and 
I've always had a habit of noticing things.” She 
walked away. 

Sorny (who accepted Mr. Charles Fieetwood 
the night before): * Does Mr. Fleetwood strike 
you as being a senaltive man, Pauline!” Pauline 
(who doesn’s know of the engagement) : 
“ no! Aman who has been rejected 
by fourteen girle within six months and gete fat 
on itcannot be sensitive, Why, Sophy! what's 
the matter?” She had fainted, 





Bourcaer ; '‘Have you any orders this mora-~ 
ing, madam} Young Wife (who fs keeping 
house): * Yes, that sheep’s heart you brought 
me yesterday was very fine. I want another one ; 
but be sure and get it from the same uheep, as 
my husband is very particular,” 

Sastre De Wrirre: “That’s Mrs. <Allle 
Moneigh, She has been married and divorced 
five times.” Noel Little: '* How remarkable for 
one so young In appearance! Her matrimonial 
reigns must have been very short.” Salle De 
Witte: ‘ Mere showers!” 

Ax old gentleman when passing a little boy 
selling newspapers at a street corner remarked : 
“ Are you not atrald you willcatch cold on such 
a wet night, my little man?” Oh, no,” replied 
the boy ; *' selling newspapers keeps up the clr- 
culation, air.” 

Toe Mxnpicant: ‘Bog pardon, sir; but I 
haven't had anything to eat for a week.” The 
Pailanthropist : “ Lot me congratulate you upon 
your success in eo interesting an experiment. Ib 
must be a great eaving to you, and I’m sure 
you’re looking well,” 

Foca: '*I visited one of our schools to-day, 
Toe teacher asked some bard questions, One of 
them was this: ‘For what ls Patagonia noted }’” 
Brown: ‘And what is it noted for?” Fogg: 
“IT don’t know. Gaees that’s the right answer. 
At any rate, tha\’s the ove all'the scholars gave.” 

“ Waar was the tronble at the house where the 
compisint came from yesterday?” aeked the 
superintendent of the gas company. ‘‘ Nothing 
much,” replied the laspector. “1 tound a centi- 
pede fn one of the pipes.” “Ah! an extra 
hundred feet. See that they’re charged for 
that.” 

Davourer: ‘ Where are my rubbers and my 
waterproof, mat” Mother: “in the upstairs 
closet.” Daughter: " Did you take my umbrella 
up there, too?” Mother ; ‘‘ Yes.” Davghter : 
“I wish you would send Bridget up to the garret 
for my furs.” Mother: ‘Where on earth are 
you going?" Dingbter : I’m going to a garden 


Mater: ‘ Mary’s young man hase left already 
and she has just gone to her room in tears. I 
wonder what the matter fa?” Pater: “Give it 
up. Whatare you laughing about, Willie!” 
Willie: ‘They hada scrap. Iheard ‘em. Sis 
sald she was giving him more kisses than he was 
agivin’ her, and he said It wasn’t so, Then they 
both got mad.” . 

Tass: “I never saw anyone eo slow as Mr, 
Ticrus.” Jess: “He is slow, fen’ he?” 
Tess: “Awfally, We were altting In the 
parlour last night and he suddenly sald: ‘If you 
could only see how much I love you I'm sure you 
would let me kles you.’ [ told him ‘I couldn’d 
see {t In that light,’ and be jast sat there likes 
atick.” 

“Tuts, sald the drug clerk, “fe a moat 
wonderful hair renewer, ‘'It is our own prepe- 
ration,” ‘Well, give me a bottle,” sald the 
bald-headed man. “ Bat, say, come to think of 
ft, why don’t you use it! You're pretty bald 
youreelf?” “Tcan’t use it, You see, I’m the 
‘Before Using’ clerk. The ‘ After Using’ clers 
fs oat at lunch. You should see him.” 

He waa rather arackety young man and kept 
very late hours, He was going on a long journey, 
and on bidding farewell to his bsloved he sald to 
her: “ Darling, when [ am far away, every alghd 
I will goze at yon star and think of thee, Wilt 
thou, too, gez3 at yon star and think of me!” 
“J will, indeed, dearest,” she replied. “If I 
needed anything to remind me of you I would 
choose this very star.” “Why!” he ssked. 
“ Because it is always out so late at night and 
looks so pale in the morntng.”’ 

‘' Woman.” he sald, wearily, ‘has no idea o? 
economy of labour. O! courses, sho has a hard 
time in many ways, but It’s largely her own 
fault. She likes to work.” “Why do you say 
that!” she demanded, ‘Why, jast by way of 
illustration, there’s that curtain lecture you have 

ven me every lodge night for over a year. 

ame old lecture delivered In the same old way, 
and still you fail to take advantege of modern 
faventions, Jast think what a saving it would 
be If you used the phonograph !” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Qisen ‘will reside in ths Isle of Wight 
until the middle of February, and is then to 
return to Windsor for three weeke before golng 
abroad, 

Tue Grand Dake and Grand Dachess of Hesse 
will probably spend February and part of March 
at S. Petersburg, where they are to be the 
gueate of the Emperor and Empress at the 
Wiater Palace, 

Tae Q 1een has alwaye had a great objection to 
make any arrangements in advance, Her Majeaty 
witl not even consent to definite plans belng 
made a day sooner than is necessary. The plans 
for the journey to Bordighera have to be dis- 
cussed, but very little Is said to the Qaeen on 
thie or any other arrangement for three or four 
months ahead. 

THe Dachess of Coburg and her youngest 
daughter, Princess Beatrice, are coming to 
Eogland shortly from Germany on a visit to 
the Qieen at Osborne. The Dachess will after- 
wards proceed to Sv, Petersburg for a stay of 
several weeke, and daring her visit to Rasela she 
will bs the guest of the Grand Dake Sergius and 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth at Moscow fora 
fortnight. The Duchess will return to Coburg 
early fo April, it being her intention to spend 
the eammer tn Germany. 

Av Feogmore, Her Majesty has a handsome 
aviary contalolog about seventy pigeons, mostly 
Jacobins, In the centre of the aviary Is a small 
sifting-room, in which the Q zeen often took tea. 
Oa the walle are preserved many of the birds 
which formerly lived In the aviary, including 
allver pheasants from Japap, brilllant Indian 
pigeons, and a peacock which once was the pro- 
perty of Lord Beaconsfield. Toe Qaeen has 
never exhibited any of her pets fn pubitc, 

Tue Qieen of the Netherlands has an enor- 
mos fortune, parb of which belorgs to the 
Ccown, while the reat is her own private property. 
Tae Royal estates In Holland and in the East are 
aiso of great value, © een Wilhelmina Is going 
to settle twenty miliifons of marke apon her 
futare husband, the arrapgements being that the 
taterest (say £30,000 a-year) will be at his difs- 
posal, while the capital {s ultimately to pase to 
the younger children of the marriage. If there 
are no children, Pciuce Henry is to have absolute 
power of disposing by will of five millfons of 
marke, while the remainder will ultimately revert 
to the Q 1e0n's estate. 

THs Q.sen’s love of music is widely known ; 
but few.people outelde her own circle are aware 
that Her Msjesty,as a singer, could have held her 
wn [n the professional world, as her voice, a 
mezz2-soprano of charming quality and sweet- 
ness, was cultivated to the utmost by Sigaor 
Lablache, the famous basso, who for elghteen 
years was the © teen's teacher. Her Majesty is 
admlbttediy a critical listener to sluging, which fs 
not surprising when one learns that she herself 
was educated In the very best school of sloglog, 
hers yvolce being produced on the old Iballan 
meyhod, which is almost « loss art in the present 
dad. Her talent for music was of a high order, 
anx she was & most satisfactory pupil, always 
an fous to improve and to do all the necessary 
practising to achleve proficleacy {no singing scale 
passages, & > 

Tuk long-postponed coronation of the E nperor 
William as King of Pensslais to take place at 
K6 ilgsberg on Friday, January 18 b, when thore 
will. be State festivities extending over fvur 
days. All the German Sovereigns will attend 
the corovation, and the Courts of Kurope are to 
be represented by Royal personages, among 
those expected being the Piiace of Wales, the 
Archdake Francls Ferdinand, the Grand Dake 
Francis Viedimir or the Grand Dake Serge, the 
Dake of Sparta, the Dake of Aoate, the Crown 
Peiace of Swedeu and Norway, Prince Albert. of 
Belgium, the Crown Prince of Roumania, the 
Dake of Oporto, the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
and the Dake of Connaught, The coronation Is 
to take place In the Royal Schloss, where the 
vast Moskowlter Saal is belng prepared by Court 
fanctlonaries from Berlin for the csremony, 


io 


¢ 





STATISTICS. 


Or the 3.700 Calness fa New Zialand only 
twenty-six are women, : 


THERE are nearly two thousand stitches fn a 
pair of hand-sewn boots. 


THE average age of the men now at the front 
fs nearly two years bigher than that of the 
soldiers who fought ab Waterloo, 


Tr symotic—that f2, preventibie — diseases 
could be banished, the average life of man would 
be {increased by six years. 





GEMS, 


-He Is young enough who has health, end he Is 
rich enough who has no debte. 


Poztry is the frolic of invention, the dance of 
words, and the harmony of sounde, 


Evi. thoughts swarm oxly fn uanoccupled 
minds, Bs busy about noble things, if you 
would be saved from the Iguoble, 


No one can ever nourish within himeelf a 
generous spirit who refuses to perform the small 
offices of generosity that le contlonally in his 
path. Nor can any one persist in falfililog them 
without experlencing a gradual response in his 
own spirit of goodwill and friendliness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Losster CroquetTzes,—Boll o medium-sized 
lobster and mince the meat, mixing In the 
coral rubbed to a paste. Molsten one cupful of 
breadcrumbs with cream and add to the meat; 
add also one teaspoonfal each of anchovy essence, 
lemon-jaice and salt, one-fourth of a saltapoonful 
each of pepper and mace, and the beaten yolk of 
an egg; heat together on the stove, and then re- 
move, Ween cold form into little flat cakes or 
balls, roll in crumbs, dip into beaten egg, roll 
again in crumbs, and fry in deep fat, and strain 
on paper. 

Tapioca Merrinovs, — Soak overnight two 
ounces of | taploca In one pint of milk, 
Nex morning boil slowly in the milk for half an 
hour, or till soft and thick.. Then let this cool a 
little; after which stir in the beaten yolks of two 
egg, Grate the rind of a lemon on to one ounce 
of castor sugar, and add this to the tapioca. 
Pata layer of jam in a glass dish; pour’ the 
teploca mixture on top; and leave till cold, Beat 
up the whites of the eggs into a stiff froth and 
flavour with vanilla and caster sugar, and the 
last thing spread this over the tapioca, Sprinkle 
over the top either finely-chopped pletachio nuta 
or plnk sugar, and serve, 

Frrep Savsace — ee or five 
cold potatoes, salt an pper. If the sausages 
are all of meat they dons require to be pricked, 
but if they have bread, as they very often have, 
they requireto be or they will burst, 
Pat the saussges ® pan without any fat. 
P.ick them and do not have the pan hot. Let 
them get hot very slowly, and keep turning them 
round and round till they ged brown all over. 
Toey will take ten minutes; or fifteen, but eee 
that they heat very slowly to keep them from 
bursting. Take them out and keep them hot, 
Now put the potatoes in the pan, bruise and stir 
them withafork. Putas litle salt and pepper 
with them to season. Stir them abont till they 
are well mixed with the fat {fo the pan, then 
press them together into one side of the pan and 
flatten them. Leave them on the fire for a few 
minutes and turn over on ao plate,, They 
should have been nicely browned. Arrange 
the saueages on the top of the potatoes and serve 
very hot, Tals fs good and economical, 


Tue sun, earth, and stars are all made of ih 
same elements, 


Howtinc the wren is a Christmas custom fn ths 
Iele of Man and parts of Ireland. 


Ho.vy grows in all Northern European couatrie, 
as well as in Canada and the Uatlted Siates. 


By British law, pheasants and partridges masy 
not be killed on Sunday or on Christmas Day, 


On Chriatmas Day the sun fe above the horiz i, 
ab} London for asven “houra and forty-seven 
minutes, 


Tue solar orb would sppear blue to anybody 
who should view ‘ft ouvslde of this plant's 
atmosphere, 

Att the inhabitants of Norwich wers at one 
time provided with a free breakfast on Christma, 
Day by the farmer of the church property, 

Horry, bay, rosemary, and laurel were the 
favourite Christmas decorations up to a hundred 
and fifty years ego. Ivy and mistletoe were not 
used in charches. ; 

Mrtxiows of acres of fertile land fn Halt! remain 
ancaltivated. Sagar, tobacco, atid oranges of the 
first quality could be produced there at an enor. 
mous profit, NG 

A piece of red-palated board left out on 2 
dewy night will be dry in the morning, whilea 
board painted yellow, and lald beelde ir, will be 
soaking wet, 

THE motor-hearse fs the latest form of automo. 
bile, Is has appeared fo Amorfos, where the 
cemetery ie usually a long way from the town, 
and where a slowly-moving faneral precession |s 
belog more and more regarded asa hindrance to 
business, 

Tere ia a special clase of farm labourers {n 
S eden who are given so many acres of land for 
their own use in consideration of so many day: 
labour during the year for the owner of the farm, 
They are a sort of fixture to an estate, and their 
like exists in no other country. 

Tue decking of churches and houses with 
evergreens and flowers at Christmas may be to 
commemorate the victory gained over the powers 
of darktiess by the comiog of Chariet, The laurel 
was, among the Romans, the emblem of joy, 
peace, and victory; according to Chandler, a 
relic of Druidism, that the sylvan spirite might 
repair to them. 

A TugxisH lamplighter fe nsually’ a tall and 
gaunt Muossulman, with a fierce mustache, an 


embroidered scarle> jacket and a» hoge turban. 
He plants hie ladder against the wooden post, on 
the top of & common tin lamp fs inw- 
curely fastened, and, taking off theglass chimney, 


opens his umbrella to keep off the wind, The 
handle of the ambrella is tucked under his orm, 
and then, balancing himself on the rickety ladder, 
he proceeds to strike a light with hie luclters, 
carefally leg ~ Prd sputtering flames with 
both his hands, Naturally this {x a slow proces, 
and by the tinte the dozen lamps are lighte?, 
everybody fs safe at home ; for the citizens do 
not go out at night, but retire to rest at a very 
early hour, awh 
Tur Queen's sp medical honsebold, 
many be so eden & very smal! scale when 
compared with the enormons retinue of phys: 
clans attached to each of the Continental Courte, 
The Queen has four Physfclans in Ordinary ; each 
recsives the moderate salary of £200» year. Tt 
should, however, be added that, though the 
honor {s considered # great one, the four gentle: 
f men fin question have very rarely an opportualty 
of actually treating thelr gracious mistress. A# 
for the Honorary Physicians and Sargeons 
Her Majesty, their name fs leglon, for they *° 
taken from the Army, Navy, and Jadian Medical 
Services. Then, again, many of the local Windsor 
medical men have some small Ovurt appototment, 
and the same fs true at the Isle of Wight, 2° 
fewer than three doctors, all closely reiated to 
one acother, and all bearing the name of Hoft- 
melster, having each the a) tment of Surgect- 
Apothecary at Osborne, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ocriovs.—The family surname fs uelpb. 

Maarccs.—At any shipping firm or steamer. 

G. M.—The two sons ere equally responsible, 

E. K.—They were in use in the days of Elizabeth, 

C. P.—You ehould have done so before the purchase. 

L. A.—Notice given and accepted on a Sanday holds 
good. 
Lewx1e.—Write to your late commanding ¢ firer and 
state case. 

M. M.—We know of no institution or school, Ask a 
clergyman. 

Awxious.—Yes, if done peaceably, and with the least 
force necessary. 

Ovp Reaper.—Of course he can after you have 
received his notice. 

H. O-~You cam apply to the Herald's C lege, but it 
is an expensive process. 

Faask.—You may sce a copy of the will at Somerset 
House on payment of a small feo. 

Jor —It depends upon custom, aud we should think 
it likely that the clergyman has the power. 

L. M. B.—Séarch first at the Divorce Registry, Somer- 
set Hodee. You will not need any papers. 


cana. A fewcloves added help to keep it. Some’ 


add a few drops of of] of cloves for the purpose. 

Inpicwant.—The woman haviag refased to rejoin you 
in the, house you ocoupy fe not entitled to separate 
aliment. 

D, G,—¥ou will obtain information as to copyright 
by applying to the cffistals at Btationers” Hail, 
London, #. ; 

M. D.—We are unable to inform you of a process by 
which 2 mackintosh may be dyed, Apply to some pro- 
feesfonal dyer. : 

R. O.—A grandson {fs legally bound to contribute 
towards the support of his grandmother as far as his free 
means will go, 

ani a the poe yen i in gee 
water as s00n as you joors; dry carefully a 
Uttle powdered PE ak 

Wornirv.—If house is damp enough to ba unhealthy, 
oe leave it at once, but state in writing to land- 

why you have done so. 

Exurr.—Boil four ounces of stick macaroni in milk 
til, quite soft; lay in aL per dish and puur over it hot 
custard, nicely flavoured and served, 

Muty-A little glycerine rubbed on face would 
induce healthier skin; use elther very mild soap or 
none at all, but water in which oatmeal has been mixed, 


0. B.—Probably if you first removed all trace of 
natural or artificial pow from the hair the dye would 
become more fixed, natural): hair, it is 
harder to fix it. Pi 5 Spree. 


Pso.—Tarnished brass may be cleaned by rubbing 
wit lemons cut in halves. If wery dirty dip the 
lemons in a little ash sifted throughmuslin and wash 
well afterwards, 

C, P.—The census ia taken on 25th March ; the paper 
— _— each householder states clearly what requires to 

up; name, age, sex, condition, occupation, 
relationship to the head of the house, me 

Farcxizs.—They show chiefly in fair complexions 
With reddish hair, A persistent use of buttermilk, 
applied at bedtime ard left on all night, is most effective 
for lessening or completely removing them, 

C. 0.—Take the tea leaves which are left in the tea- 


pot, pour some hot water over them and ict them stand : 


ten minutes. Then pour the tea into a basin. W 
oa pues with @ clean fiannel, and dry with 4 Webel 


SyD.—We should not call it reprehensible for a } 
to atiend borse-races, provided che is accompanied yf 
—_ escort, behaves with discretion, and avoids 
Pet mePicaous by loud talk and other unladylike 


Iononant.—The Iteral meaning of téte-a-téte la “head 
head,” tle being the French te head, The phrase is 
ed to describe a consultation or interview wherein 
-~ Parties sit with their heads close to each other, as 
vers are supposed to be fond of dotng, 


H. W.—Empty the tick ashed 
mangled to pa A it perigee ged ae Sy 


& chamots leather will very seldom need a 


ing. If, however you prefer to 
sonelly, motsten ‘a little phd end 


rush 
mitt waoft chamois i Brueb out again, and lish 


Mixts.—Silver backs of brashes if rubbed daily with 
clean- 


Jmxy Wnaw.—Spread the part , 
_ on a hard 
i a teak a te ht 
Chalk, and moisten both; after an powenes 


tz Uowly ta tne sun, i¢ possible. If necessary repent 
the | 120088, rinsing well alter each operation, 


T. 8.—We think, fn the circumstances, the grand- 
father is legally entitled to take poesession of the 
Fm order to have them trained in the father’s 


Cuarny.—You need as proper polishing ‘lat. These 
flate have rounded surfaces, and are faced with steel. 
They can be procured from any fronmonger, and cost 
from one shilling upwards. 


Essix.—The presents at a silver wedding may be sent 
to the parties previous to the wedding night, as in 
ordinary cases, or taken and presented by the givers on 
the night of the meeting. 

Oxz Wo Wants to Kxrow.—A married man will not 
be enlfsted if he declares his conditton, and is 
certain to be discharged if hie wife makes an Immediate 
application to commanding ¢ flicer. 


A. A.—To loosen a glass stepper from a bottle when all 
other fail hola the neck of the, bottle close to 
the lighted five turnirg it round all the time, The 
stopper will then come out easily. 


A Maxzryr.—In cases of violontheadache {t frequently 
acts as a great relief to bathe the forebcad with a sponge 
wrung out of water as hot as you can bear it. Repeat 
this as often as the sponge cools, 


Asnovep.— Equal parts of white flour and powdered 
salt ; it must be well heated in the oven, and thoroughly 
put it through the fur.— It must afterwards be well 
shaken to get out the powder. 


. Axnie —Fieh should never be turned while broiling. 
Put the inside next to the coals and allow ft to cook 
until thoroughly done. Then turn and just brown the 
skin side, taking care that It docs not scorch. 

L. G.—The method of communication used by the 
deaf and dumb ia which the movements and position 
of the fingers are used to indicate letters or words can- 
not properly be called a “language,” the word “' lan- 
guege" tieg the use of the tongue, 


THE HURRYING HOURS. 


H. w often the thought comes home to me, 
As the moments hurry away, 
Ot the many things I intend to do 


six hours, and hang u the cloth 
boiled in without disturbing in & ary plate; the 
kitchen will do if not too near the fire ; they will keep 
good for a year. é 

Ovaiovs.— application of the words ‘ Doroas 
Society ” to a union of women for supplying the 
with is in of Dowes, who 
made clothes for the poor. You will finda ref ce to 


IntsPzsteD.—The boar’s head was the predecessor of 
roast beef at Obristmas dinuer. It was served with « 
lemon in the open mouth. 


A. K. N.—In some of the provinces of Frange babies’ 
cradles are filled with clean bran, which is said to be 
more comfortable and hygfonic than mattresses 


E.ta.—The best way to wach glasses is to put them 
ina bowl of cold water with a few pieces of brown 
paper, and let them stand for halfan bour. This wil 
prevent the glasses cracking or scratching, and when. 
ratbed with a soft cloth they will polish beautifully 


A. C.—The sea trout is a sort of second cousin to the 
salmon ; he belongs to the same family, but fe not a 
salmon, although he sometimes attains the welght of 
twenty pounds or more, and the proportions of the 
salmon proper. 

F. H.—It would be foolish for you to go to South 
Africa unless you have some capital to tide you over the 
time that you would be looking for a situation. There 
are at the present time at Cape Town thourands of 
refogees from the Transvaal and the late Orange Free 
State who are living “' from hand to mouth.” 


ApA.—It brass, clean with rottenstone and sweet ofl. 
If bronze, wipe them carefully, and remove all off 
spilt over them. If Jacquercd, wash them with soap 
and water only. If they are foul inside they shoula 
be washed fn potash-water, then well rinsed an@ 
aan dried before the fire before any oil ts put 
m2. 


L L. P,—Fish ought to be placed on a high shelf 
above the other food, and it should have a portion of 
ice for itself in an isolated neighbourbood. When there 
{a no ice procurabdle, the fish must bo placed tn a dish on 
the stone floor, where it will be coolest. When there fp 
8 large safe it is a good plan to set a dish of ice within 
mS —~ | cover the safe itaclf with the non-conducting 

ann 


Distarsse.— it is very likely caused by your frequent 
trips upstairs, in attending to your numerous house 
hold duties. It would be advisable for you to reduce 
the number of these trips; or, if you must ascend the 
stairs frequently, do s6 slowly, halting for a minute or 
two fn the centre of each fitght. If this does not 
reduce the frequency of the heart palpitation, you 
should condult a physician. 


L G.—Place some coarse brown paper (the soft kind) 
on both sides of the spots, then press carefully with a 
hot fron. Ohange the paper often as it absorbs the 
grease. It the goods are so rich or delicate that the 
fron is likely to injure them, try friction by using raw 
cotton ; rub the spots «ff, changing tho cotton often: 
If the material fs soiled or stained in many places, »)p 
the article and wash it in tepid water softened with 
pulverised borax. It can be made to look as good as 
new. 


Grisetpa.—All pastry, and particularly pt ff paste, 
should be handled as little and as lightly as poszaible, or 
it will be heavy. When making a rich paste, care 
should be taken to make the butter and the fiour-and- 
water paste exactly the same consistency before rolling 
them to er. To do this the butter should be wrung 
in a cloth to remove the moisture, and then worked tn 
a basin until it is sufficiently soft. The success of all 
pa: try depends to a great extent on the temperature of 
the oven, which should be made very hot. 


Oxarne.—Have two shallow dishes, one of Seema | 
hot, the other of cold water. To the first dish, whic 
contains, say, a quart of water, add a deasertepoonfus 
of ammonia. . Now take your brushes, one by one, ane 
keep dipping the bristles up and down in the water 
bein, not to wet the ke), and in a minute or 
two the dirtand dust will come out of them as if by 
m leaving them beautifolly white. Now dip up 
and down several times in the second dish, containing 
the clear water, to rinse them, shake well, and place to 
drain across a rack or towel horse, No soap is needed, 
and no rabbing with the hands, 


L, Y.—The year 1900 is not a leap year, because, 
di the Gregorian calendar, no century years 





sioned by the projection of the cartilage of the 
nx, This name from perstitious 
tesition, that a the forbidden fruit which 


are leap years unless they are multt; of four hundred. 
The Gregorian calendar was ad in Rome and other 
well as in and Portugal, on 

ber 13th, 1582; tt was adopted im England on 
January lat, 1752. The addition of a day every fourth 
year, or leap year, does not exactly correct the differ- 
ence between the civil and the soler years, and this 
difference amounts to about three days in four hundred 


without a remainder. According to this rule, the years 
1900, 2100, 2200, &¢., are ordinary years, and 2000, 2400, 
2800, &o., are leap years. 





ci, pt fre ee haltyence 
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One and Eightpence. The 
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Aut Back Nomerrs, Pants and Votumm are to 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellers. 


NOTIOE.—December and Christmas Double Part (477 


and 478) is Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post free, 
One ig and Threepence, 


Att Lerrmes ro sz ArpngsszD To THE Epi10s 
wa Lonpox Rzapzr, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 








Ce seen ie Se aes of! Sine. Then put 
mixture @ hettld aud shake for ten minutes, after 
which it ts to be corked down tightly to de tte | 
air. In half an hour it is fit for use. 


a"s We cannot underiake to return rejected manu- 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


PREECHAM'S | 


.S UD 
PILLS 
PRICE 18. itp. 
St Eten: 
. LNCLAND 
psu BEECHAM’'S PILLS 
SAINT HELENS 


ELENS 
WILL MAKE YOU These family favourites are composed entirely 
of Medicinal Herbs, and are warranted free from 


mercury or other poisonous substance. ‘They can 
LOOK harm no one, and may be given to children or to 

the aged and infirm with perfect safety. They . 

cleanse the stomach and bowels and purify the *,4 


WE L ee blood; invigorate the whole nervous system, and 3 
9 give tone and energy to the muscles. F E E if 


BEECHAM’S PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents 


recommend them to their children. Friends recommend WE L L 
them to one another, and BEECHAM’S PILLS recom- . 9 
mend themselves. 



























AND The Manufactory at St. Helens is a model of system and cleanliness, and the care 
bestowed on their manufacture ensures BEECHAM’S PILLS being always reliable. 


KEEP mccain iabiibe 


6,000,000 Boxes are sold annually, and wherever tried they have 
W. E L been adopted as the specific to be depended on for defeating those evils which usually 
e assail health in our daily lives, and if taken in time will ward off many a serious illness. 





Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills), 


wry 





BEECHAM’S RECOMMENDS ITSELF. 


It is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, 


TOOTH Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 


and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


PASTE. « = IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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